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News  From  The  Industry 


SMart  Ideas  — 


Wex/er  Features  The 
Flipover  Music  Holder 

“Flipover”  Band  Music  Holders  . . . 
for  standard  band  music  “flipover” 
Mikafllm  window  sleeves  .  .  .  are 
being  stressed  by  David  Wexler  & 
Co.,  Chicago  wholesalers.  Every 
marching  band  in  your  community 
needs  these  FUL-VU  band  music 
holders.  Schools  are  quantity  users. 
Music  is  fully  protected  in  heavy 
S^x?"  Mikafllm  window  sleeves. 
Hold  6  to  10  sheets  of  band  music. 
Twin -wired  to  stiff  fibre  back  with 
pocket  for  music  clip.  Prices — 6-sheet 
holder,  $10.80  doz.;  10-sheet  holder, 
$13.20  doz. 


Seherl  and  Roth  Presents 
“Bow  Guide"  as  Violin  Aid 

Seherl  and  Roth,  Inc.  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  have  introduced  a  BOW  GUIDE 
for  the  beginning  violin  and  viola 
player  which  is  a  progressive  teach¬ 
ing  aid  to  assure  rapid  development 
of  a  relaxed  right  wrist.  A  practical 
and  scientific  teaching  aid. 

The  BOW  GUIDE  can  be  used 
with  advantage  to  all  levels  of  tech¬ 
nical  advancement, — and,  where  the 
right  wrist  does  not  keep  pace  with 
left  hand  progress,  bow  arm  improve¬ 
ment  results  within  a  few  months. 

Attached  to  the  instrument  by  four 
rubber  bands  the  GUIDE  directs  the 
bow  at  right  angles  to  the  string  and 
maintains  a  proper  relationship  be¬ 
tween  right  hand  and  lower  arm. 
When  removed,  a  natural  bow  arm 
has  been  established  without  distract¬ 
ing  the  student  from  a  left  hand 
development. 


Sister  Mary  Annunciate.  B.V.M.  of 
St.  Joseph  Academy  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  created  the  idea  and  has  made 
(Turn  to  Page  47) 


Rohner's  M-F  Cards  Save 
Directors  Hours  of  Time 

The  famous  M-F  Cards  designed 
by  Traugott  Rohner  for  the  M-F  Co., 
Box  351  Evanston,  Illinois  have  been 
saving  directors  hours  of  time  and 
effort  in  keeping  records  of  students 
attendance,  practice,  library,  prog¬ 
ress,  and  personal. 

Designed  to  work  similar  to  the 
Army’s  220  cards  during  the  last  war, 
a  director  need  but  push  a  long 
needle  through  a  series  of  holes  per¬ 
taining  to  the  desired  information 
he  seeks,  and  he  receives  the  answer 
immediately. 

Cards,  selector  needles,  punches, 
and  other  materials  are  available  at 
a  nominal  cost.  The  School  Musician 
recommends  that  Band,  Orchestra, 
and  Choral  Directors  write  to  the 
manufacturer  for  further  informa¬ 
tion. 


New  Brochure  Now  Ready 
For  Use  On  The  Autoharp 

Mr.  H.  G.  Finney,  President  of 
Oscar  Schmidt-International,  Inc. 
has  just  announced  the  availability 
of  a  new  brochure  on  the  simplicity 
of  playing  and  using  the  Autoharp 
in  elementary  classroom  teaching. 

The  literature  explains  how  any 
student  in  the  elementary  grades 
may  play  the  accompaniment  for  the 
rest  of  the  class  singing.  Pieces  are 
marked  with  the  proper  harmonic 
chords,  and  the  simple  means  of 
attainment. 

Teachers  and  directors  are  invited 
to  write  to  the  Oscar  Schmidt-Inter¬ 
national,  Inc.,  87-101  Ferry  Street, 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  for  their 
free  copy  of  the  brochure. 


New  Book  "The  Community 
Symphony  Orchestra"  Now 
Ready 

The  new  book,  “The  Community 
Symphony  Orchestra,”  by  Helen  M. 
Thompson,  is  now  available  to  Band, 
Orchestra,  and  Choral  directors. 

This  practical  book  gives  a  step  by 
step  plan  with  numerous  illustrations 
on  how  to  develop  a  local  symphony 
orchestra.  Covering  such  topics  as 
“Today’s  Symphony  Orchestras  of 
the  U.  S.,  Forming  the  Community 
Orchestra,  Personnel,  The  Manager, 
Financing,  Campaigns,  and  Public¬ 
ity,”  the  book  sells  for  $1.00  per  copy. 

Copies  may  be  purchased  from  "rhe 
American  Symphony  Orchestras 
League,  P.O.  Box  164,  Charleston, 
West  Virginia. 


Ladilav  Kaplan  Presents 
New  Type  Violin  Chin  Rest 

Ladilav  Kaplan,  famous  makers  of 
violins,  have  just  introduced  a  new 
chin  rest.  This  chin  rest  has  been  in 
the  experimental  stage  for  nearly 
ten  years  and  many  well-known 
violin  players  have  cooperated  with 
Mr.  Kaplan  in  designing  this  chin 
rest  so  that  it  is  practically  100% 
perfect. 

’This  chin  rest  is  molded  to  fit  the 
jaw  perfectly  and  holds  the  instru¬ 
ment  close  and  steady  with  the  least 
amount  of  pressure,  allowing  you  to 
play  with  more  ease  in  a  more  re¬ 
laxed  position. 

It  is  easy  to  install,  merely 
loosen  all  four  strings  and  insert  the 
metal  bracket  under  the  tailpiece  gut 
and  tighten  the  strings  again.  The 
chin  rest  is  held  secure  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  tailpiece  gut. 

These  chin  rests  are  being  sold 
directly  by  the  maker  and  at  the 
present  time  are  not  for  sale  at  any 
retail  stores.  They  retail  at  $5.00  for 
the  violin  and  $6.00  for  the  viola. 
Further  information  regarding  this 
new  chin  rest  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  directly  to  Ladislav  Kaplan, 
South  Norwalk,  Connecticut. 


M-G  Has  AmplHier  Can 
Operate  Either  6  or  117  Volf 

A  popular  addition  to  the  M-G 
line  of  Amplifiers  and  Sound  Sys¬ 
tems  designed  and  manufactured  by 
Don  McGohan,  Inc.,  3700  West  Roose¬ 
velt  Road,  Chicago  24,  Illinois,  is 
Model  M-G  25M  Mobile  Amplifier, 
operating  either  on  6-volt  or  117-volt 
supply. 

AlS  with  all  M-G  Amplifiers,  the 
case  is  steel  amply  louvred  and 
handsomely  finished  in  two-tone 
(Turn  to  Page  49) 
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■popular  orchestra 
leader — says: 


'Best  baton  I 
ve  ever  used' 


Swing  a  "King  David". 
Sm  why  more  band  and 
erehettra  leaders  use 
it  than  any  other  bo- 
ton.  Exclusive  - 
feather-like  weight  « 
iets  you  conduct  for 
hours  without  tir-  ^ 
ing.  Micrometer- 
exact  taper  bol- 
once  makes  it 
pleasant  to  hold 
.  .  .  inspiring  to 
ieod  withi  20 
styies — 30c  to 
$1.35  each. 


DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO. 

1243  So.  Wabash  Chicago  5 


“They  Are  Making 

America  Musical’ 


Its  Feathery  Action 
will  Amaie  You! 


ALTO  OR  TENOR 


SAX 


bo  startled  with 
its  easy,  flexible 
speed.  Give  it 
plenty  of  "seek" 
.  .  .  here's  power 
to  spare  .  .  .  you 
can't  overblow  Itl 

•  Also  try  WHITE¬ 
HALL  Trumpets— Cor¬ 
nets  —  Trombones  — 
Flutes  —  Clarinets  — 
Oboes  —  Piccolos  — 
Marimbas. 

AT  TOUR  DEALER 

DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO. 

1243  So.  Wabash  Chicago  5 


School  musicians  applaud— 

Jusfin  Gray  of  Montana  State  University 

The  Montana  State  University  has  been  famous  for  a  number  of  years  as  being  a  progressive 
and  wide  awake  school.  Indicative  of  this  policy  was  when  they  secured  the  services  of  Justin 
Gray  as  Director  of  Bands  in  1946.  Since  that  time,  the  University  boasts  a  wonderful  pre¬ 
cision  drilled  Marching  Band,  and  a  beautifully  blended  Symphonic  Band  that  can  be  rated 
with  the  best  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Gray  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan  where  he  received  invaluable  training 
under  Dr.  William  D.  Ravalli.  Later  ha  took  his  graduate  work  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music 
and  taught  at  Ohio  State  University  before  taking  up  his  present  duties  at  Montana.  He  is 
an  outstanding  clarinetist  and  has  performed  widely  throughout  Montana  on  annual  faculty 
tours.  He  played  first  clarinet  with  the  Columbus  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  National  Music  Camp  faculty. 

In  addition  to  conducting  all  of  the  band  work,  ho  teaches  woodwinds,  theory,  conducting, 
and  music  literature.  Ho  has  been  a  member  of  the  College  Band  Directors  National  Associa¬ 
tion  since  it's  charter  meeting  and  is  carrying  the  principles  and  ideals  of  this  excellent  organ¬ 
ization  to  all  corners  of  the  state  of  Montana. 

It  seems  that  his  greatest  hobby  is  the  furthering  of  music  in  his  adopted  state.  Active  on 
committees  of  all  kinds  that  champion  more  music  for  more  students,  he  is  highly  respected 
for  his  administrative  ability  as  well  as  his  musicianship  by  all  who  meet  and  immediately 
become  one  of  his  close  friends.  It  is  with  exceptional  pride  that  the  staff  of  the  School  Musi¬ 
cian  presents  Mr.  Justin  Gray  as  a  man  who  is  truly  helping  to  "Make  America  Musical  to 
its  thousands  of  readers  in  48  states,  the  U.  S.  Possessions,  and  20  Foreign  Countries 
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Tension  vs.  Complacency 


Have  you  ever  noticed  the  number  of  books 
that  have  been  published  lately  on  the  subject  of 
“Relaxation”?  Today  we  are  told  to  relax,  take 
it  easy,  think  only  in  terms  of  security.  Do  we 
honestly  want  this  to  happen  to  us? 

On  the  night  of  April  14th,  1945,  an  Army  DC  4 
(C-54)  was  making  its  way  across  the  Atlantic  in 
a  blinding  snow  storm.  The  plane  jerked  and  shut¬ 
tered  as  each  blast  of  the  polar  air  caught  it  in 
up  and  down  drafts.  The  pilot  stepped  out  of  his 
cabin  and  announced  calmly  that  the  right  number 
one  motor  had  ceased  to  function  due  to  an  oil  line 
break  and  that  we  were  going  to  turn  about  and 
land  at  our  last  refueling  point  which  was  400 
miles  back.  Everyone  in  that  plane  became  tense. 
The  return  trip  was  uneventful  except '  for  the 
continuous  jerking  and  tossing.  When  the  pilot 
stepped  from  the  plane,  he  .seemed  quite  tense, 
not  at  all  like  he  was  two  hours  before,  when  he 
announced  the  decision  to  return. 

A  young  high  school  girl  stood  outside  the  con¬ 
test  room  nervously  fingering  her  clarinet.  She 
was  due  to  play  her  solo  next.  Her  name  was  soon 
called  to  perform.  She  stepped  before  the  judge 
and  in  complete  calmness  performed  her  number 
without  a  flaw.  When  she  stepped  out  into  the  hall 
following  the  performance,  she  was  trembling. 

The  coach  paced  his  office  like  a  cat  ready  to 
spring.  In  just  fifteen  minutes  he  was  to  face  his 
squad  in  the  locker  room.  It  was  their  biggest 
game.  The  minute  he  stepped  before  his  men,  he 
had  nerves  of  steel.  Every  command,  substitution, 
strategy  that  afternoon  was  given  in  complete  con¬ 
fidence.  His  team  won  by  a  very  small  margin. 
Following  the  game,  one  could  see  that  he  had 
been  under  a  strain.  He  was  very  tired  but  happy. 


That  pilot,  the  little  clarinetist,  and  the  winning  j 
coach  are  aggressive  people  who  desire  only  to  do 
their  best.  If  one  was  to  ask  them,  “Were  you  1 
nervous,”  they  would  say,  “Not  while  I  was  doing 
my  job.”  '  -  I 

What  do  the  stories  of  these  three  individuals  I 
have  to  do  with  tension?  Just  this  .  .  .  “If  one  is 
to  progress  in  one’s  own  eyes,  he  must  defeat  the  , 
ever-present  desire  of  complacency”  . . .  This  holds  j 
true  in  organizations  as  well  as  individuals.  The  - 
Reverend  Robert  Hamill  recently  stated  in  one  of  Ij 
his  inspiring  sermons,  “The  poorest  compliment 
you  can  pay  an  artist  is  to  say  that  he  is  a  finished 
artist.”  When  a  person  has  arrived,  he  is  finished. 
There  is  no  place  for  him  to  go.  If  he  is  publicized 
as  the  “greatest,”  then  what  incentive  is  there  for 
him  to  further  perfect  his  effort. 

It  is  interesting  to  interview  various  school  mu¬ 
sic  directors  on  their  views  concerning  various 
associations  and  contests  or  festivals.  It  is  alarming 
to  note  the  trend  toward  complete  complacency. 

Have  we  “arrived”  in  the  field  of  music  educa¬ 
tion?  Are  we  “fini.shed”  directors  and  teachers?  1 
Should  we  lay  aside  the  nervous  tension  that  is  ' 
compatible  with  continuous  progress?  If  we  choose 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  our  organizations,  asso-  I 
'  ciations,  and  individuals  will  be  deprived  of  the 
basic  structure  of  a  sound  school  music  program 
.  .  .  MOTIVATION. 

When  you  face  that  person  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mirror,  ask  him  .  .  .  “Do  I  want  to  continue  to  1 
grow,  or  shall  I  consider  myself  ‘finished’  ”... 

As  Music  Directors,  and  Teachers,  who  have  pio¬ 
neered  or  inherited  what  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  “greatest”  school  music  program  in  the  world, 
your  answer  is  quite  obvious. 
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AMen  AMen  AMen!! 


QJLetl  D.  Saetre 


All  of  the  above  title  is  intended 
for  the  excellent  and  timely  article 
in  the  1952  December  issue  of  OUR 
"School  Musician”  by  Mary  Louise 
N.  Poor,  “Is  Memorizing  Neces¬ 
sary?”. 

1  have  long  felt  exactly  as  the  au¬ 
thor  describes  the  pros  and  cons  for 
memorizing;  and  I  feel  that  Mrs. 
Poor  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her 
“daring”  expression  of  the  feelings 
many  of  us  feel  (who  are  in  the  same 
“boat”  and  who  have  similar  respon¬ 
sibilities). 

As  our  readers  may  be  well  aware, 

I  too  can  speak  from  the  angle  of  the 
performer  as  well  as  the  teacher. 

I  suppose  many  will  condemn  the 
author  for  her  sentiments;  yet,  many 
of  us  wish  that  we  could  have  said 
them  first,  although  I  doubt  that  any 
one  of  us  could  have  expressed  them 
more  clearly  or  meaningfully. 

I  must  be  frank  and  state  that  I 
have  never  been  convinced  of  any 
real  value  of  memorizing;  at  the  same 
time.  I  have  been  convinced  of  the 
many  hazards  that  lie  in  the  paths  of 
those  who  MUST  memorize. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  feeling  of 
confidence  when  one  has  the  music 
before  him,  even  if  used  only  cas¬ 
ually  (as  does  the  conductor  of  most 
musical  aggregations). 

One  of  the  greatest  “crimes”  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  interests  of  music  is 
the  matter  so  ably  stated  by  Mrs. 
Poor  when  she  says:  “Those  who  in¬ 
sist  on  this  theory  (memorization) 
usually  direct  their  students  to  mem¬ 
orize  first  and  learn  second.” 

I  must  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
another  statement,  which  says:  “. . . 
young  students  should  be  able  to  per¬ 
form  with  a  great  deal  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  quality  of  tone,  intonation, 
and  music  value,  if  they  are  SURE 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  forget¬ 
ting.” 

Again  with  the  authoress,  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  develop  repertoire 
if  we  insist  on  memorization.  I  am 
almost  inclined  to  say  that  memori¬ 
zation  bends  in  the  direction  of 
“showing  off,”  as  it  were;  and  while 
“showing  off”  may  have  a  place  (for 
the  public  does  like  a  “show,”  at  the 
same  time,  I  cannot  feel  that  it  is 
worth  sacrificing  so  many  other 
worthwhile  things  in  the  over-all  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  student’s  musical  develop¬ 
ment. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  pia¬ 
nists  (generally)  were  such  poor 
sight-readers.  I  now  know;  they  are 
forced  to  spend  too  much  time  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  memorized  repertoire.  (I 
can  remember  from  my  youth  so 
many  excellent  concert  performers 
who  weren’t  worth  a  “hoot”  as  an 
accompanist;  I  suspected  then  that 


their  excuses  were  far  from  bona- 
fide.  I  have  also  known  “so-called” 
violinists  who  had  more  excuses  for 
not  coming  by  for  an  evening  of  trio 
or  quartet,  simply  because  they  just 
did  not  have  the  abilities  to  sit  down 
and  read  through  a  piece  of  music — 
(and  they  always  had  such  flimsy 
excuses.) 

It  reminds  me  of  a  pet  philosophy 
of  mine  as  a  teacher  of  conducting. 
NEVER  refuse  the  baton  when  it  is 
proffered;  and  NETVER  hesitate  to  of¬ 
fer  the  baton  to  a  visitor  (it  is  his, 
or  her,  option  to  refuse).  This  last  is 


1.  Take  reeds  away  from  clarinets 
in  back  row — they  may  play  and 
“jam”  you  up. 

2.  On  your  bad  cornets  and  trum¬ 
pets,  turn  one  of  the  valves  so  that 
no  sound  comes  out. 

3.  On  bad  trombones,  put  a  small 
cork  in  the  mouthpiece. 

4.  Be  sure  and  pick  one  of  the  new 
“diddies”  for  a  contest  number,  pub¬ 
lished  by  one  of  the  popular  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  above  all,  a  contempo¬ 
rary  composer.  Don’t  pick  a  standard 
overture,  or  one  of  the  old  “chest¬ 
nuts.” 

5.  Always  have  percussion  play 
Tacit — your  reason  being  that  they 
are  too  noisy.  The  real  reason  is  that 
you  don’t  know  how  to  teach  per¬ 
cussion  and  never  bothered  to  learn. 

6.  Be  sure  and  wear  chartreuse 
socks,  not  black.  Black  is  much  too 
dull. 

7.  Suede  shoes  are  the  thing  this 
year,  and  those  Windsor  knots,  “Oh, 
Boy.” 

8.  Don’t  let  the  kid  put  rosin  on 
the  bass  violin  bow.  You  might  hear 
it,  and  that  belongs  in  orchestras 
only. 

9.  If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  a  First 
Place,  the  first  thing  you  must  do  is 
look  scared  to  death  when  you  look 
at  the  judges.  Make  them  pity  you. 
In  other  words,  “If  I  don’t  get  a  First, 
I  will  lose  my  job.  Please  help  me.” 

10.  Don’t  look  as  though  you  know 
what  you’re  doing,  because  this  is 
acting  the  “Big  Shot.”  “How  dare 
you  act  this  way  in  front  of  experts.” 
(Did  you  ever  hear  some  of  their 
Bands? ) 

11.  Also,  you  must  play  everything 
“pp”  or  under,  so  that  the  judges  can 


only  a  common  courtesy  and  one  of 
the  ethics  of  our  profession. 

I’ll  go  even  farther  than  that  and 
say  that  as  an  instrumentalist,  I  will 
never  refuse  the  opportunity  of 
“fronting”  a  choral  group,  or  vice- 
versa.  The  REAL  musician  will  not 
fail  in  either  case. 

If  only  ALL  of  our  prospective  mu¬ 
sic  educators  would  accept  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  Mrs.  Poor’s  statement:  “.  .  . 
every  instrumental  teacher  should  be 
able  to  sit  down  and  read  through  an 
accompaniment,  even  though  it  may 
(Turn  to  Page  27) 


say,  “Very  smooth  Band.”  This  is 
what  we  call  “A  Confidential  Band.” 
If  you  make  a  crescendo  or  play  one 
“f”  you  are  overblowing  the  Band. 

12.  Also,  you  dare  not  use  mello- 
phones  or  bell  front  alto  horns.  It 
doesn’t  make  any  difference  whether 
or  not  you  can  afford  French  horns. 
You  must  have  them!  Ask  the  Ex¬ 
perts. 

13.  Don’t  attempt  to  use  oboe  in 
grade  school,  because  they’re  out  of 
tune  before  you  start.  Ask  the  judges. 
Who  do  you  think  you  are,  trying  to 
get  instrumentation  in  a  grade  school 
to  compare  with  high  school? 

14.  Don’t  use  good  music.  You  are 
not  capable  of  playing  it.  I  know.  I 
heard  it,  but  I  don’t  believe  it.  That’s 
just  for  the  high  school  and  college 
Bands. 

15.  Don’t  pay  any  attention  to 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  one  o(  our  greatest 
Presidents,  who  once  said,  “Far  bet¬ 
ter  it  is  to  dare  mighty  things,  to  win 
glorious  triumphs,  even  though 
checkered  by  failure,  than  to  take 
rank  with  those  poor  spirits  who 
neither  enjoy  much  nor  suffer  much, 
because  they  live  in  the  gray  twi¬ 
light  that  knows  not  victory  nor  de¬ 
feat.” 

16.  If  all  you  want  to  do  is  hold 
onto  your  job  and  keep  everyone  sat¬ 
isfied,  don’t  pay  any  attention  to 
Teddy  Roosevelt.  He’s  dead,  but  we 
all  remember  him. 

17.  Go  ahead,  play  everything 
“pp”  so  the  judges  can’t  hear.  Re¬ 
hearse  only  three  numbers  a  year, 
play  them  soft  and  smooth — you’ll 
get  your  First  Place.  But  you’re  dead 
inside,  brother — you’re  dead.  Me,  I 
like  Teddy,  so  give  me  Second. 


^J^ow  C^ontedt  ? ? 

By  Tom  Fabish 
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The  AUTO  HARP  Is 
Anybody’s  Instrument 


By  Gladys  Tipton 


ArficI*  Number  2 

This  is  the  second  and  final  portion 
of  this  article  on,  “The  AutoHarp  is 
Anybody’s  Instrument.”  If  you 
haven’t  read  article  number  one,  may 
I  suggest  that  you  check  your  Octo¬ 
ber  1952  issue  of  The  School  Musi¬ 
cian,  starting  on  page  12.  I  believe 
you  will  find  the  continuity  is  valid. 

A  second  general  use  for  the  auto¬ 
harp  is  in  connection  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  part  singing.  Sooner  or 
later,  as  accompaniments  are 
strummed  for  familiar  songs,  the  re¬ 
sourceful  teacher  will  help  children 
become  more  attentive  to  simple 
chord  progressions,  especially  as  re¬ 
gards  the  movement  of  inner  voices. 
When  boys  and  girls  can  sing  a  tone 
belonging  to  a  chord  that  is 
strummed,  and  when  they  can  move 
accurately  to  tones  in  succeeding 
chords,  then  they  are  well  on  their 
way  to  harmonizing  “by  ear.” 

Another,  more  interesting  aspect 
of  using  the  autoharp  to  sharpen  the 
harmonic  sense,  is  to  encourage  stu¬ 
dents  to  “make  up”  higher  or  lower 
parts  for  familiar  songs,  as  accompa¬ 
niments  are  strummed.  Call  it  “bar¬ 
bershop  harmony,”  if  you  will.  But 
whatever  its  name,  this  frequently 
neglected  phase  of  part  singing  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  coordination  of  a  keen  ear 


Cover  Picture 

Boyt,  9irlt,  and  their  directors 
by  the  thousands  this  month  are 
startin9  the  serious  preparations 
for  the  comin9  Sprin9  Contests 
and  Festivals.  Every  new  advance¬ 
ment  in  Audio-Visual  Aids  will  be* 
pressed  into  service.  This  month's 
cover  picture  is  an  example  of 
what  will  take  place  in  Music 
Rooms  across  the  nation.  Three 
boys  constitutin9  their  Hi9h  School 
Trumpet  Trio  have  just  made  a 
tape  recordin9  of  their  contest 
number.  Now  they  listen  carefully 
for  flaws,  and  then  try,  try  a9ain 
so  that  it  will  be  played  with  the 
I  utmost  of  perfection  when  the 
District  Contest  comes  rollin9 
alon9.  .  ,  ,  Yes  .  .  .  they  as  every 
other  youn9  school  musician  will 

I  be  ready  to  brin9  fame  and  9lory 
to  their  City,  their  School,  and  to 
themselves. 


and  an  accurate  voice.  Furthermore, 
a  group  that  can  harmonize  well  “by 
ear”  can  usually  move  into  a  more 
musically  satisfying  experience  in 
reading  part  songs,  than  can  groups 
which  lack  this  background  of  chord 
feeling. 

A  third  most  promising  classroom 
use  for  the  autoharp  is  as  -an  occa¬ 
sional  aid  to  sight  singing.  In  our 
schools  today,  there  is  a  gradual 
shift  away  from  the  formal,  some¬ 
what  stereotyped  sight  singing  pro¬ 
cedure  towards  a  more  cooperative 
and  exploratory  kind.  More  often 
than  not,  a  new  song  is  played  or 
sung  by  the  teacher,  before  the  stu¬ 
dents  tackle  it  as  a  specific  reading 
experience.  In  this  kind  of  learning 
situation,  where  students  are  grad¬ 
ually  becoming  more  independent  in 
translating  the  musical  score,  a  de¬ 
cided  boost  can  be  given  to  the  read¬ 
ing  process  if  the  teacher  strums  an 
autoharp  accompaniment  while  the 
class  first  studies,  then  reads  through 
the  new  song.  When  twor,  three-, 
and  four-part  songs,  involving  sim¬ 
pler  chordal  progressions,  are  intro¬ 
duced,  the  autoharp  accompaniment 
then  becomes  even  more  valuable. 
This  kind  of  learning  experience  not 
only  develops  a  feeling  of  anticipa¬ 
tion  as  to  melodic  and  harmonic  flow, 
thus  tending  to  accelerate  the  read¬ 
ing  process,  but  it  also  leaves  a  psy¬ 
chological  residue  in  group  feelings 
of  success  and  confidence,  which  can¬ 
not  be  overestimated. 

There  are  many  other  suggestions 
for  using  the  autoharp  in  the  class¬ 
room,  but  for  our  purposes  here, 
perhaps  a  selected  listing  of  some  of 
them  will  suffice. 

1.  In  primary  grades,  the  teacher 
sometimes  strums  a  series  of 
chords  and  asks  the  children  to 
raise  their  hands  when  they  hear 
chord  changes. 

2.  Older  children  occasionally  find 
it  profitable  and  interesting  to 
analyze  a  simple  song  as  it  is 
printed  on  the  staff,  in  order  to 
discover,  visually,  what  chords 
should  be  strummed.  This  kind 
of  analysis  should  then  be  tested 
aurally,  to  check  whether  the 
correct  chords  have  been  se¬ 
lected. 

3.  The  autoharp  is  frequently  com¬ 
bined  with  other  accompanying 
and/or  melodic  instruments,  such 
as  song  bells,  tohettes  or  record¬ 


ers,  piano,  guitar,  clarinet,  violin. 

4.  Good  autoharp  accompaniments 
are  dependent  upon  the  player’s 
accurate  rhythmic  response. 
Thus,  simple  autoharp  accompa¬ 
niments  should  be  developed  in 
close  relationship  with  basic 
rhythmic  experiences.  Obviously, 
an  effective  accompaniment  must 
“keep  time”  with  the  melody, 
and  so  a  feeling  for  accent  and 
meter  is  essential.  Accented 
beats  are  usually  strummed  with 
more  force,  and  they  may  either 
be  strummed  using  a  few  lower 
strings  only,  or  over  all  strings 
from  lowest  to  highest. 

5.  Many  rhythmic  variations  are 
possible  in  playing  accompani¬ 
ments.  Often  the  best  ones  grow 
out  of  individual  experiments 
conducted  by  older  students.  For 
instance,  typical  patterns  deriv¬ 
ing  from  the  samba,  habanera, 
or  bolero  rhythms  can  be  effec¬ 
tively  strummed  in  accompany¬ 
ing  certain  Latin  American 
songs.  Frequently  a  typical 
rhythm  pattern  found  in  the 
melody  can  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  developing  an  interesting  and 
appropriate  accompaniment.  An 
example  of  this  is  the  rhythmic 
strumming  accompaniment  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  recurring  rhythmic 
figure  in  the  melody  of  “Vida- 
lita,”  from  Singing  America. 

6.  If  the  autoharp  is  in  tune  with 
the  recording,  it  may  be  worth¬ 
while  to  add  a  strumming  ac¬ 
companiment  for  certain  re¬ 
corded  songs.  This  is  done  en¬ 
tirely  by  ear,  and  of  course  must 
be  in  agreement  with  the  chords 
used  in  the  recorded  accompani¬ 
ment. 

7.  In  working  with  older  students, 
many  teachers  encourage  exper¬ 
iments  with  different  styles  of 
imitative  accompaniments.  For 
example,  skilled  players  can 

(Turn  to  Page  26) 
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1st  ROW 
2nd  ROW 
3rd  ROW 
4th  ROW 
5th  ROW 
6th  ROW 


SINGLE  BASS  NOTE 
-  SINGLE  BASS  NOTE 
-  MAJOR  CHORD  ROW 
-  MINOR  CHORD  ROW 
•  SEVENTH  CHORD  ROW 
DIMINISHED  SEVENTH 
CHORD  ROW 


M  -  Major  Chord 
m  -  Minor  Chord 
7  -  Seventh  Chord 

dim  -  Diminished  Chord 


d^undmusterA  C^an  ^eacti  tlie 


ion 


By  Angelo  Dellaira 


So  many  parents  have  asked  why, 
with  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
accordion  students  around  the  coun¬ 
try — aren’t  the  accordions  accepted 
in  the  school  bands  and  orchestras? 

Not  so  long  ago  the  saxophone  was 
in  the  same  position,  but  as  years 
went  by,  it  was  accepted.  The  answer 
to  that,  is  that  it  became  so  popular, 
that  books  and  teachers  sprung  up 
as  if  from  nowhere.  As  a  result,  the 
old  Bandmasters,  who  thought  it  was 
a  horrible  sounding  novelty  instru¬ 
ment,  were  forced  to  learn  and  teach 
the  instrument.  Now  the  accordion 
is  going  through  this  same  phase. 

Most  Bandmasters  have  not  famil¬ 
iarized  themselves  with  the  instru¬ 
ment.  They  say  it’s  not  a  musical 
instrument,  but  a  novelty.  They  don’t 
stop  to  realize  that  it  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Symphonies,  Bands,  Or¬ 
chestras  of  all  kinds  (modern  and 
classical),  and  as  a.  solo  instrument. 
Big  business  such  as  radio  and  rec¬ 
ords,  television  and  movies  have  ac¬ 
cepted  it  as  a  major  instrument  (I 
can  give  you  names  and  a  good  many 
performances  on  this  instrument). 
We  have  many  books  and  teachers 
throughout  the  country  who  will 
help  these  Bandmasters.  All  we  are 
asking  is,  that  they  accept  it.  The 
private  teachers  will  do  the  rest. 

The  mechanics  of  the  accordion 
are  as  simple  as  any  other  instru¬ 
ment.  Basically,  the  right  hand  or 
treble  side  of  the  accordion  is  the 
same  as  the  piano.  Where  the  piano 
has  88  keys,  the  accordion  has  41 
keys.  The  lowest  note  of  the  accor¬ 
dion  is  the  exact  same  note  as  F  be¬ 
low  middle  C  of  the  piano  to  the 
second  A  above  the  staff.  Although 
we  have  registers  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  accordion,  to  change  the 
quality  of  the  note  to  blend  with 


other  instruments,  the  notes  are  al¬ 
ways  written  on  the  exact  same  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  piano,  starting  with  F 
below  middle  C. 


The  left  hand  on  the  bass  side  of 
the  accordion  is  a  mathematical  ma¬ 
chine,  which  automatically  makes 
your  transposition  easier.  There  are 
6  rows  of  buttons  with  20  buttons  in 
each  row.  Any  button  played  on  the 
1st  and  2nd  rows  are  single  sound¬ 
ing  notes.  When  a  button  is  played 
on  the  3rd  row,  three  notes  of  the 
major  chord  sound,  the  4th  row  is  a 
minor  chord,  the  5th  row  a  seventh 
chord,  and  the  6th  row  the  dimin¬ 
ished  7th  chord.  There  is  a  long  rod 
attached  to  each  button,  which  when 
struck,  pushes  a  lever  down,  opening 
a  valve  which  has  been  covering  a 
hole  above  one  reed.  When  this  valve 
is  open,  the  air  causes  the  reed  to 
vibrate.  This  air  is  taken  in  by  the 
bellows,  which  operates  by  pushing 
or  pulling.  The  rods  of  the  buttons 
of  the  major,  minor.  Seventh  and 
Diminished  7th  rows,  have  extra 
prongs  or  feelers  that  open  several 
valves,  which  accounts  for  the  full 
chord  sound.  The  buttons  are  ar¬ 
ranged  as  20  buttons  horizontal 
(across)  and  6  rows  vertical  (down). 
All  of  the  rows,  except  the  first  hori¬ 
zontal  row,  are  arranged  according 


to  key  signatures.  And  it’s  divided 
in  half.  The  10th  button  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  row  is  the  neutral  key  of  C — 
no  sharps  or  flats — The  buttons  to 
the  right  of  C  are  your  sharp  keys, 
and  are  laid  out  in  5ths,  as  the  sharp 
key  signatures  are  laid  out.  That  is 
— C  button — next  button  is  G — next 
is  D — next  is  A,  etc.,  up  to  A#.  The 
buttons  to  the  left  of  C  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  your  flat  keys.  The 
button  to  the  left  of  C  is  F — next 
button  is  Bb — next  is  Eb  and  so  on 
to  Bbb.  I  suggest  you  study  the  left 
hand  chart. 

The  3rd — 4th — 5th  and  6th  rows 
are  arranged  the  same  way.  That  is 
— the  button  directly  under  the  C 
button  is  a  C  Major  chord — the  but¬ 
ton  directly  under  the  C  Major 
Chord  is  G  minor — the  next  C7th 
and  the  next  C  diminished  7th — The 
top  row  buttons  are  fixed  to  sound 
a  third  or  tenth  to  the  button  di¬ 
rectly  under  it — That  is — the  button 
above  C — sounds  as  E,  the  button 
above  G,  sounds  B — etc.  This  was 
done  to  facilitate  the  playing  of 
scales  with  perfect  accuracy.  Again, 
refer  to  the  left  hand  chart. 

If  an  accordionist  is  reading  from 
piano  music,  he  reads  the  left  hand 
as  is — single  notes  are  played  on 
either  one  of  the  two  top  rows,  and 
two  notes  or  more — are  played  as  a 
chord. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point,  that  I 
welcome  any  correspondence  or  in¬ 
quiries  from  band  master  or  orches¬ 
tra  director  or  musician  who  will 
take  the  time  out  to  write  me,  I  will 
be  more  than  glad  to  answer  any  and 
all  questions. 

This  article  does  not  mean  that  all 
directors  and  band  masters  are 
against  the  instrument.  On  the  con- 
(Tum  to  Page  43) 
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A  9r*«f  thrill  goes  through  every  boy  end  girl  es  they  join  together  in  one  large  messed  bend  es  only  e  1000  piece  band  can  do.  Hare 
we  see  J.  J.  Richards  conducting  at  the  Florida  Bandmasters'  State  Contest  held  in  Miami's  famous  Orange  Bowl. 


We  LIKE  CONTESTS 
In  Florida 

Wr!gl.l 

President,  Florida  Music  Educators  Association 


IntrodMction 

The  arguments  for  and  against 
contests  have  been  well  presented 
during  recent  years  by  many  of  our 
outstanding  music  educators.  Believ¬ 
ing  that  the  best  argument  for  con¬ 
test  is  a  successful  contest  itself,  the 
author  would  like  to  outline  for  the 
readers  of  the  School  Musician,  some 
of  the  factors  that  he  believes  have 
made  the  Competition-Festival  pro¬ 
gram  in  Florida  an  outstanding  and 
a  successful  one. 

Contests  Active  in  Florida 

Florida  is  a  “contest”  state.  Each 
year  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty 
bands  and  orchestras  and  at  least  an 
equal  number  of  choruses  participate 
in  contest  events.  This  is  approxi¬ 
mately  ninety  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  active  bands,  orchestras 
and  choruses  in  Florida. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity  it  might  be 
wise  to  point  out  that  the  words 
“contest”  and  “Competition-Festi¬ 
val”  are  used  interchangeable  in  this 
text.  In  Florida  the  system  of  rating 
by  divisions  is  used.  There  are  no 
first  places  awarded. 

Florida  is  recognized  throughout 
the  country  by  competent  music  edu¬ 
cators  as  a  very  active  state  in  the 
field  of  music  education.  Not  so 
strangely,  it  is  also  very  active  in  the 
contest  field.  Without  trying  to  sepa¬ 
rate  cause  and  effect  it  would  seem 
then,  that  the  contest  can  contribute 
much  toward  building  a  strong  music 
program  in  the  schools.  Observation 


of  the  often  rapid  decline  of  school 
music  activities  and  performance 
standards  in  states  where  contests 


Al.  G.  Wright 


have  been  eliminated  would  further 
bear  out  this  conclusion. 

Florida  music  educators  feel  that 
Florida  contests  are  successful  be¬ 
cause  they  are;  (1)  Based  on  a  solid 
foundation  of  sound  educational 
philosophy,  (2)  Organized  carefully, 
and  (3)  operated  in  a  business-like 
manner. 

Since  the  operation  of  the  Band 


contest  in  Florida  is  also  typical  of 
those  sponsored  by  the  Orchestra 
Association  and  by  the  Vocal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  an  outline  of  the  operation 
of  the  Band  contest  will  give  a  rea¬ 
sonably  clear  picture  of  the  status 
of  the  contest  in  that  state. 

Jodgtt 

Only  men  of  the  highest  caliber, 
experience,  and  national  reputation 
are  invited  to  serve  as  adjudicators. 
For  a  number  of  years  all  judges 
have  beefi  members  of  the  American 
Bandmasters  Association.  For  the 
most  part  the  judges  have  had  high 
school  band  experience.  A  list  of  re¬ 
cent  Florida  judges  would  read  like 
a  Who’s  Who  of  American  Bandmas¬ 
ters;  Revelli,  Yoder,  Bainum,  Hinds- 
ley,  Jones,  Dvorak,  Harding,  Simon 
Richards,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Coatoctiog  Jodgot 

No  competing  bandmaster  has  con¬ 
tact  with  the  adjudicators  prior  to 
his  band’s  appearance  at  the  contest. 
It  has  been  the  procedure  in  the  past 
to  appoint  Florida’s  “Dean  of  Band¬ 
masters,”  Henry  Fillmore,  to  serve  as 
“Honorary  Head  Judge.”  He  selects 
names  from  the  panel  nominated  by 
the  membership  of  the  Florida  Band- . 
masters  Association,  and  makes  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  the 
judges  to  come  to  the  contest.  These 
men  are  met  by  him  on  their  arrival 
in  the  contest  city.  He  also  serves  as 
liaison  between  them  and  the  local 
contest  officials,  during  their  stay. 
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Three  or  more  judges  are  used  for 
the  concert  contest  and  the  marching 
contest.  11118  eliminates  “freak”  de¬ 
cisions  by  a  man  not  familiar  with 
Florida  procedures  and  standards.  It 
also  provides  the  bandmaster  with 
three  or  more  sets  of  comments  on 
his  band’s  performance.  The  final 
rating  is  obtained  by  averaging  the 
ratings  of  the  several  judges  as  out¬ 
lined  on  page  20  of  the  1943  NSBOVA 
manual. 

All  loads  March  oad  Sightrood 

Florida  bands  are  required  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  concert,  marching,  and 
sightreading  events,  and  receive  a 
rating  in  all  three.  This  effectively 
prevents  a  band  from  excessive  con¬ 
centration  on  a  single  area,  such  as 
marching  or  concert,  and  seems  to 
have  developed  a  high  percentage  of 
versatile  bands. 

Standards  of  performance  are  high 
in  the  state  contest.  The  rules  for 
the  National  Contest  as  set  up  in  the 
1943  NSBOVA  manual  (which  is  the 
most  recent  complete  manual  now 
extant)  are  used  as  the  basis  of  com¬ 
petition.  Classification  of  bands  is 
on  a  “AA”,  “A”,  “BB”,  “B”,  etc. 
basis  as  outlined  on  page  10  of  this 
same  1943  manual. 

Music  lists  are  kept  up  to  date.  A 
continuing  music  committee  is  con¬ 
stantly  at  work  reviewing,  evaluat¬ 
ing,  and  classifying  new  publications 
as  they  are  received.  New  music  lists 
are  published  annually.  Bandmasters 
are  encouraged  to  use  original  band 
works  as  well  as  the  better  transcrip¬ 
tions.  Multiple  required  numbers 
are  selected  for  each  class.  A  band 


must  play  one  of  the  selected  num¬ 
bers  plus  another  number  selected 
from  the  required  list  for  the  class 
and  a  quickstep  march. 

No  Chompieot  io  Florida 

Ratings  in  five  divisions  are  used 
at  the  Florida  district  contests.  A 
band  must  receive  a  first  in  concert 
and  not  less  than  a  second  in  sight 
reading  and*  drill  to  go  on  to  the 
state.  Three  divisions  are  used  at 
the  State  Contest.  The  ratings  “Su¬ 
perior”,  “Excellent”,  and  “Good”, 
are  used  rather  than  the  numerals  I, 
II,  III. 

Judges  are  not  permitted  to  give 
pluses  or  minuses  and  they  may  not 
give  a  special  award  to  any  band  or 
designate  any  band  as  outstanding. 
No  Florida  band  may  call  itself 
“Champion”  of  “First  place  Winner.” 
Bands  may  not  enter  contests  other 
than  those  sponsored  by  the  Florida 
Bandmasters  Association.  An  occa¬ 
sional  bandmaster  who  violates  this 
rule  finds  himself  severely  repri¬ 
manded  by  the  association  and  may 
be  suspended  from  membership  in 
the  FBA  and  thus  barred  from  con¬ 
test  participation. 

Dlroctors  Lika  Commaats 

NSBOVA  (now  NIMAC)  judging 
sheets  are  used  and  the  directors  ex¬ 
pect  plenty  of  written  comments.  The 
adjudicator  who  fails  to  write  volu¬ 
minous  comments  on  his  sheet  usu¬ 
ally  comes  up  shy  of  votes  at  the 
selection  of  the  panel  of  judges  for 
the  following  year. 

FiaaNciag 

The  contests  are  adequately 


financed.  This  is  accomplished  in 
two  ways.  First:  by  an  entry  fee  of 
$1.00  for  each  member  in  the  band 
(a  sixty  piece  band  would  pay 
$60.00),  and  second:  by  an  admission 
charge  for  the  general  public  made 
at  two  nights  of  drill  contest  put  on 
in  a  stadium  in  the  host  city.  In  some 
*  instances  where  the  gate  receipts  of 
the  drill  contests  produce  sufficient 
or  excess  funds,  it  becomes  possible 
to  refund  a  portion  of  the  registra¬ 
tion  fee  back  to  the  band.  Refunds 
ranging  from  27  cents  to  62  cents  on 
the  dollar,  have  been  made  on  con¬ 
tests  held  in  the  Miami  area. 

Adequate  financing  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  provide  the  students  with 
the  finest  adjudication  regardless  of 
the  distance  the  judges  live  from 
Florida.  It  also  provides  them  with 
the  finest  auditorium  and  other  phy¬ 
sical  facilities  that  the  host  city  can 
offer.  In  addition,  tape  recordings 
are  made  of  all  concert  events  and 
are  kept  on  file  by  the  FBA  for  one 
year.  Bandmasters  may  obtain  disc 
copies  from  the  tapes  at  cost.  16mm 
movies  are  made  of  all  bands  as  they 
perform  in  the  drill  contest.  This 
provides  a  record  of  each  band  as  it 
executes  the  required  maneuvers; 
and  notes  the  number  of  players  in 
each  band;  cadence,  etc.  Prints  may 
be  purchased  by  the  individual 
bands. 

Other  Edacatlanal  Valaas  Strassad 

Educational  values  other  than  those 
accruing  from  direct  participation  in 
the  contest  are  also  stressed.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  encouraged  to  listen  to  the 
other  bands  perform  and  to  watch 
them  in  drill.  The  wise  bandmasters 
see  to  it  that  their  bands  hear  as 
many  of  the  other  bands  as  possible. 
Scheduling  of  the  marching  contest 
is  arranged  so  that  each  band  may 
observe  at  least  ten  or  twelve  other 
bands  perform. 

Ample  opportunity  is  given  for  the 
lay  public  to  observe  and  enjoy  the 
contest.  All  concert  events  are  open 
to  the  publio  without  charge.  Street 
presentations  and  park  concerts  are 
played  by  volunteer  bands  through¬ 
out  the  two  or  three  day  contest  pe¬ 
riod.  The  drill  events,  (for  which 
an  admission  charge  is^made)  have 
drawn  crowds  ranging*  from  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  persons.  Massed 
bands  of  two  or  three  thousand  play¬ 
ers  conducted  by  outstanding  judges 
give  the  participant  a  music  thrill 
that  he  will  remember  all  his  life. 

Citlsaasliip  Taa 

Citizenship  and  character  training 
is  also  an  integral  part  of  the  Florida 
contests.  The  FBA  has  established  a 
standard  of  behavior  and  dress  for 
the  individual  contestants.  A  curfew 
or  “off  streets”  time  is  set  for  each 
night.  Noisy  behavior  and  sloppy 
dress  is  held  to  a  minimum.  A  rigid 
insp>ection  of  players  and  instruments 
is  held  on  each  band  just  before  it 
goes  on  the  field  at  its  marching 
(Turn  to  Page  15) 


Our  judges  do  more  than  just  grade  students.  They  have  conferences  with  the  contest* 
ants  after  they  perform.  Here  you  see  the  late  P.  J.  Gustat  giving  soma  kind  advice  to 
Bass  Clarinet  soloist,  Jamas  Jaimison  (Miami  High  Band),  while  the  accompanist  looks  on. 
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By  Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.B.A. 

A  Section  Devoted  Exclusively  to  the 
COLLEGE  BAND  DIRECTORS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


N*w  CtDNA  OOiccrt  S*l*ct*d  at 
Chicago  Deeomber  20,  1952 

Elected  to  serve  the  College  Band 
Directors  National  Association  for 
the  next  two  years: 

PRESIDENT  —  Clarence  E.  Sawhill, 
Director  of  Bands,  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Music,  Los  Angeles  24, 
California. 

VICE-PRESIDENT  —  Hugh  McMillen, 
Director  of  Bands,  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado. 
Appointed  to  serve  as  Secrelar>- 
Treawurer  —  Charles  Minelli,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Bands,  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  Ohio. 

These  men  carry  on  in  place  of  the 
following  officers  who  have  served 
so  faithfully  these  past  two  years: 

President:  L.  Bruce  Jones,  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge, 

Jja. 

Vice-President:  Clarence  E.  Saw- 
hill,  U.C.L.A.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Joseph  A. 
Gremelspacher.  Indiana  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

We  all  owe  these  men  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  what  they  have  accom¬ 
plished  in  our  behalf.  Why  not  drop 
them  a  personal  note  telling  how  you 
feel  about  them?  They  will  appreci¬ 
ate  it! 

Ckicoge  Conveatioa  Largest  Evar! 

With  at  least  155  of  the  193  active 
members  registered  by  Friday  night 


CUVanc*  E.  Sawhill 

Pratidant 


December  19th.  the  7th  National 
Conference  of  the  CBDNA,  held  at 
Sherman  Hotel  Chicago  exceeded  in 
attendance  all  past  conferences. 
(There  were  125  active  members  in 
(3BDNA  at  the  time  of  the  1950  con¬ 
ference.)  The  18  Associate  members 
— representing  the  music  industry — 
were  all  present  as  usual  and  added 
most  valuable  help  in  the  supplying 
of  needed  instruments  and  equip¬ 
ment  as  well  as  in  taking  an  active 


t 


Dr.  Austin  A.  Harding 

Honorary  Life  President 


Hugh  McMillen 

Vice  President 


part  in  the  various  discussions  which 
were  a  vital  part  of  the  program. 

Especial  thanks  are  in  order  to  the 
following: 

1.  Morton  Gould  for  conducting 
his  Symphony  for  Band  and  partici¬ 
pation  on  the  Band’s  Music  forum. 

2.  Sigurd  Rascher  for  his  playing 
of  the  Henry  Brant  Saxophone  Con¬ 
certo  and  his  Saxophone  Lecture- 
Demonstration. 

3.  Dr.  Earl  Kent  of  C.  G.  Conn, 
Ltd.,  for  his  address  “The  Elar  and 
Music.” 

4.  George  E.  Wain  for  his  conduct¬ 
ing  of  the  Brant  Saxophone  Concerto 
and  the  performances  of  the  Oberlin 
Woodwind  Ensemble. 

5.  Hobart  Sommers,  Assistant  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Schools  for  his  address  “Hearts  and 
Flowers  and  Brickbats.” 

6.  Jesse  Lasky  of  Hollywood  for 
his  information  about  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  movie  “The  Big  Brass  Band”  fea¬ 
turing  the  first  ALL-AMERICAN 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND. 

7.  The  following  members  of  the 
Forum  on  the  Band’s  Music:  Herman 
Felber,  Jr.,  of  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity;  Arthur  Hauser  of  G.  Ricordi  & 
Co.,  Phil  Lang,  Composer-Arranger 
of  New  York;  Charles  Carter,  com¬ 
poser  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Alfred  Reed,  com¬ 
poser,  Wantagh,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

8.  The  following  members  of  the 

(Turn  to  Page  47) 
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LET  THEM  SING  — 


By  Patricia  Guadnola 


I  No  student  should  be  deprived  of 
musical  expression.  It  is  part  of  the 
rightful  heritage  of  every  child  and 
opportunities  for  its  development 
should  be  provided  to  all.  It  must  be 
realized  that  musical  expression  is 
not  just  an  added  frill  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  curriculum,  but  that  it  is 
5  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  emotional  and  aesthetic 
satisfaction.  This  deep  inward  satis¬ 
faction,  characteristic  only  of  the 
fine  arts  must  be  satisfied  through 
the  educational  program. 

The  participation  and  development 
of  skill  in  music  is  a  joyful  and  satis¬ 
fying  experience  which  is  capable  of 
lifting  every  individual  to  a  higher 
level  of  emotional  satisfaction  than 
do  many  of  life’s  experiences.  Since 
it  is  therefore  capable  of  increasing 
the  sum  total  of  human  happiness, 
music  in  the  high  school  should  be 
extended  to  as  many  individuals  as 
can  be  reached. 

Since  the  human  voice  is  a  medium 
through  which  the  production  of 
music  is  made  possible,  we  find  sing¬ 
ing  to  be  one  of  the  most  sincere 
and  effective  means  of  musical  ex¬ 
pression  known  to  man.  Everyone 
possesses  a  voice.  Although  they  vary 
in  beauty  and  potentialities,  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  obtained  through  vocal 
work  can  be  as  great  to  a  singer 
with  average  or  unusual  talent  as  to 
one  who  has  but  a  small  amount  of 
talent. 

Let  us  consider  the  position  of  the 
mixed  chorus  in  the  high  school  edu¬ 
cational  program,  and  its  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  emotional,  social,  and 
cultural  development  of  the  student. 
Number  of  participants  or  size  of  the 
chorus  does  not  vary  the  importance 
of  every  individual  participating. 
Here  we  find  a  glorious  combination 
of  equality,  co-operation,  and  friend¬ 
liness.  They  are  giving  and  they  are 
receiving.  Every  student  belongs 
and  participates  with  equal  impor¬ 
tance  and  constructive  social  atti¬ 
tudes  result.  Since  music  makes  a 
direct  attack  upon  the  feelings,  vocal 
group  activities  encourage  students 


to  work  together.  They  know  and 
feel  that  their  lives  are  made  more 
colorful  by  giving  their  music  to 
others. 

Since  participation  in  the  high 
school  chorus  is  so  far-reaching  and 
its  values  are  so  countless,  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  certainly  worthy  of 
careful  and  sincere  guidance  which 
will  tend  to  bring  out  the  best  in  any 


Patricia  Guadnola 

Vocal  Music  Director 
Glenwood  Springs  Public  Schools 
Colorado 


group.  The  choral  director  faces  that 
responsibility  and  must  have  the 
capability  of  successfully  directing 
vocal  groups,  selecting  good  and  suit¬ 
able  music,  and  then  guiding  them 
into  an  artistic  and  satisfying  per¬ 
formance  of  the  result. 

The  accomplishment  made  during 
the  chorus  rehearsal  period  depends 
largely  upon  habits  which  have  or 
have  not  been  formed.  Many  schools 
do  not  provide  ample  time  for  chorus 
work  and  directors  must  plan  care¬ 
fully  to  make  the  most  of  every  min¬ 
ute  of  rehearsal  time.  Constant  at¬ 
tention  should  be  demanded  of  every 
chorus  member.  Waiting  for  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  entire  group  will  not 


result  in  as  much  waste  of  time  as 
continually  stopping  and  starting 
because  of  errors  caused  by  inatten¬ 
tive  singers.  Demand  clean  attacks 
and  releases.  Insist  that  students  ob¬ 
serve  dynamic  changes  by  observing 
both  the  score  and  motions  of  the 
director.  Habits,  such  as  verbal 
“shushing”  from  a  director,  on  pia¬ 
nissimo  passages,  will  cause  students 
to  wait  to  hear  directions  rather  than 
to  observe  them.  Problems  of  inat¬ 
tention  can  be  created  by  having 
more  than  two  people  look  on  one 
copy  of  music,  or  arranging  the 
group  so  that  some  cannot  watch  the 
director  easily.  Constant  attention  is 
a  “must”  for  the  progression  of  any 
choral  group. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
maintain  high  standards  of  musician- 
ship.  The  benefits  of  choral  work 
cannot  be  obtained  if  discipline  in  is 
not  constantly  maintained  during  the 
rehearsal  period.  Coming  to  class 
late,  gum  chewing,  talking  while  the 
director  is  giving  instructions  or  re¬ 
hearsing  a  section  of  the  group, 
should  not  be  tolerated.  Disintegra¬ 
tion  of  vocaf  standards  by  lax  habits 
will  destroy  the  main  purpose  of  the 
rehearsal  period. 

When  the  chorus  is  ready  to  begin 
rehearsals,  the  music  to  be  rehearsed 
must  be  ready  for  them.  The  conduc¬ 
tor  should  have  planned  in  advance 
which  numbers  he  plans  to  rehearse 
during  that  period  and  all  music 
should  be  at  a  convenient  place,  ob¬ 
tainable  at  a  moment’s  notice.  The 
chorus  members  should  be  given  def¬ 
inite  information  and  objectives  for 
work  so  that  they  will  feel  that  ‘fi¬ 
nite  accomplishments  have  been 
made  at  each  practice.  All  mistakes 
cannot  be  corrected  at  the  first  few 
rehearsals,  of  a  number,  therefore 
concentration  should  be  placed  upon 
the  most  obvious  and  serious  faults 
as  they  occur.  In  the  process  of  rem¬ 
edying  errors  it  must  be  remembered 
that  criticism  should  be  of  a  nature 
to  produce  improvement,  not  dis¬ 
couragement. 

Attention  should  be  called  to 
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tones,  phrases,  and  sections  which 
are  well  sung.  Too  often,  directors 
pause  only  to  correct  an  error  and 
not  to  discuss  the  feeling,  quality, 
and  production  that  went  into  the 
making  of  a  good  tone  which  was 
experienced.  An  unusually  good  tone 
or  section  should  be  analyzed  and  re¬ 
peated  several  times  so  the  students 
will  feel  and  hear  what  they  have 
done  to  make  it  pleasing.  A  carry¬ 
over  of  good  tone  production  in  one 
section  can  often  help  to  correct  a 
bad  spot  in  another. 

The  importance  of  good  posture 
and  proper  breathing  should  not  be 
underestimated.  A  correct  posture  is 
necessary  to  the  free  action  of  the 
breathing  muscles  and  students 
should  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  its  meaning.  The  chest  should  be 
high,  the  abdomen  in,  and  the  head 
erect  in  a  natural  and  comfortable 
position.  The  balls  of  the  feet  should 
bear  the  weight  of  the  body.  If  the 
students  are  seated  when  they  are 
singing,  they  should  not  lean  against 
the  back  of  the  chairs,  but  the  body 
should  be  a  bit  forward.  The  knees 
should  not  be  crossed,  and  both  feet 
rest  on  the  floor.  It  is  preferable  to 
sing  in  a  standing  position  but  the 
singers  should  be  allowed  to  sit  be¬ 
fore  they  become  tired.  Poor  posture 
habits  can  develop  as  a  result  of 
fatigue. 

Members  of  a  chorus  should  be 
given  a  clear  explanation  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  use  of  the  diaphragm 
muscle.  It  is  a  large,  strong  muscle 
that  separates  the  respiratory  and 
abdominal  regions.  It  curves  upward, 
somewhat  like  a  dome  When  one 
takes  a  proper  breath  for  singing,  the 
diaphragm  muscle  should  move 
downward.  This  pushes  the  ribs  out¬ 
ward  and,  as  a  result,  the  chest  is 
expanded  in  all  directions.  This 
movement  may  be  demonstrated  to 
the  students  by  telling  them  to  place 
their  hands  at  the  base  of  the  ribs 
and  very  quickly  draw  in  a  breath 
in  the  same  manner  they  would  use 
if  suddenly  startled  or  frightened. 
They  will  feel  the  action  of  the  rib 
movement. 

With  a  clear  understanding  of  just 
what  takes  place  when  they  breathe 
properly,  the  entire  process  will  be¬ 
come  more  meaningful  to  the  stu¬ 
dents.  To  tell  them  to  breathe  with 
their  diaphragm  will  mean  nothing. 
They  must  know  and  understand  the 
process  and  advantages  of  dia¬ 
phragmatic  breathing. 

Warm-up  exercises  are  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  rehearsal  peroid. 
Warm-up  exercises  should  not  be 
confused  with  vocalizing.  Vocaliza¬ 
tions  can  cause  harshness  of  tone  and 
rigidity  of  the  throat  and  jaw  if  they 
are  not  done  correctly.  The  choral 
director  cannot  observe  and  hear 
every  member  individually,  so  it  is 
best  that  vocalization  be  left  for 
class  or  individual  voice  instruction. 
Warm-up  exercises  can  be  beneficial 
to  all  for  they  bring  the  diaphragm 


into  function  and  encourage  relaxa-  the  panting  exercise.  Students  should  I  vocal  line, 

tion  of  the  throat  and  jaw  muscles.  never  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  I  wmgi‘  ea$ 

A  good  exercise  to  use  for  this  pur-  doing  these  exercises  only  because  it  r  bers.  A  b 

pose  is  to  pant  heavily  for  a  few  sec-  is  a  wise  thing  to  do.  They  must  1  dioru.s  in' 
onds.  The  action  of  the  diaphragm  realize  what  is  happening  and  toward  I  voice  class 

and  rib  movement  should  be  felt  in  what  accomplishment  they  are  work-  |  comes  a  so 

the  process.  A  long  sigh  on  a  hum  ing  in  relationship  to  vocal  produc-  |  music  that 

will  bring  the  vocal  muscles  into  tion.  ^  single  voc 

play.  No  set  pitch  should  be  used.  Every  member  of  the  choral  group  j'  follow.  A 
and  throat  and  jaw  should  be  re-  should  feel  that  he  is  an  important  quick,  nia 

laxed.  This  may  be  repeated  many  and  useful  member  of  the  organiza-  ii  group  of 

times.  A  light  quick  “hah”  sung  on  tion.  It  is  the  director’s  duty  to  rec-  f  young  ine 

each  tone  of  a  broken  chord  will  also  ognize  each  problem  and  guide  the  out  hauini 

bring  the  diaphragm  into  use  by  entire  group  into  the  realm  of  a  de-  h  o  buried  a 

encouraging  a  strong  “h”  sound  to  lightful  musical  experience.  They’ll  Ij  So  far  s 

come  from  the  diaphragm  for  each  not  And  a  repetition  of  this  satisfac-  I  book  aval 

pitch.  This  is  a  go^  follow-up  for  tion  elsewhere.  Let  them  sing!  There  are 

none  that 


By  Walter  A.  Rodby 


Dear  Miss  K. 

Not  long  ago,  a  graduate  student 
in  Texas  wrote  me  like  this:  “Please 
send  me  any  information  on  listings 
you  may  have  concerning  high  school 
choral  groups.  I  need  this  informa¬ 
tion  for  my  Master’s  Thesis.” 

Wow!  ’That’s  quite  an  order.  Miss 
R.  In  order  to  fill  it.  I’m  afraid  it 
would  take  the  second  floor  of  the 
New  York  Music  Library.  But  rather 
than  dealing  you  a  snippet.  I’d  like 
to  hear  from  you  again.  Tell  me  a 
little  more  specifically  what  you 
need,  ’cause.  I’d  like  to  help,  if  I  can. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  point  I 
want  to  make.  You  people  are  a 
pretty  powerful  force,  and  your  let¬ 
ters  mean  a  lot  to  those  of  us  who 
are  trying  to  serve  you.  If  you  need 
some  information  or  help,  perhaps 
we  can  get  it  for  you;  and  if  not,  I 
am  sure  that  our  readers  will  be  able 
to  come  to  the  rescue.  Say,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  a  choral  director  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  particular  piece  of  music  that 
may  or  may  not  published.  In  a 
case  like  that,  this  space  could  well 
serve  as  a  clearing  house,  and  I  am, 
sure  that  together  we  could  come  up 
with  some  reasonable  answers. 

OporailoH  Songbook 

Let  me  start  the  ball  rolling.  For  a 
long  time  now,  I  have  been  looking 
for  a  songbook  of  the  “Twice  55”  va¬ 
riety — i.e.,  loaded  with  a  lot  of  the 
old  familiar  songs — that  carries  the 
vocal  line  on  a  separate  staff,  above 
the  piano  accompaniment.  A  song 
book  that  would  be  near  the  size  of 
a  sheet  of  typewriter  paper  folded  in 
half,  cost  less  than  sixty  cents,  and 
contain  at  least  75  familiar  commu¬ 
nity-song  type  pieces.  No  parts,  op¬ 
tional  little  notes,  descants,  involved 
repeats,  awkward  D.C.’s  or  D.S.’s, 
etc.  Just  a  plain,  simple,  song  book 
with  an  honest-to-goodness  separate 


Sand  all  quastioni  on  Choral  Music  and 
tachniquas  diract  to  Woltar  A.  Rodby,  407 
Compball  St.,  Joliat,  Illinois. 


vocal  line,  and  containing  at  least 
60%  familiar  music  that  most  every¬ 
body  would  know. 

’The  book  I’m  looking  for  could  be 
used  for  unison  singing  in  beginners 
boys’  and  girls’  glee  clubs,  voice 
classes,  community  singing,  junior 
high  school  general  music  classes, 
assembly  sings,  and  just  a  host  of 
other  places  where  one  would  need 
a  good  song  book  with  an  easy  to  fol¬ 
low,  uncluttered  music  line. 

The  big  difference  from  most  of  the 
standard  community  song  books  is 
that  this  book  would  have  a  separate 
vocal  line  on  its  own  staff.  There  are 
a  lot  of  community  song  books  out, 
and  many  are  good  ones,  too,  but  in¬ 
variably  you’ll  find  them  either 
S.A.T.B.,  or  the  vocal  part  tied  in 
with  the  upper  line  of  the  piano  ac¬ 
companiment.  And  for  the  usual  non¬ 
singer  or  the  beginners  glee  club- 
boy,  girls,  or  mixed — and  also  the 
general  music  class,  the  problem  of 
following  a  melody  line  buried  in 
parts  or  in  a  piano  score  is  about 
enough  to  send  him  back  to  his  cross¬ 
word  puzzles.  At  least  he  can  solve 
them! 

I  think  you  can  see  what  I  am 
getting  at.  I  want  to  see  a  book  out 
that  I  can  use  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  school  with  my  beginners 
chorus  just  to  really  get  them  sing¬ 
ing.  A  book  that  is  adult  enough  to 
make  them  feel  in  the  big  leagues, 
and  out  of  which  they  can  start  (in 
some  cases),  or  continue  (in  others) 
elementary  reading  experiences.  A 
book  that,  even  though  the  singers 
know  the  melodies,  and  know  them 
well,  they  can  still  follow  the  general 
direction  of  the  simple,  pure,  clean 
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vocal  line.  A  book  out  of  which  I  can 
assign  easy  solos  for  chorus  mem¬ 
bers.  A  book  that  could  turn  my 
dioru.s  into  a  simple,  elementary 
voice  class  where  every  member  be¬ 
comes  a  soloist.  A  book  with  familiar 
music  that  people  like  to  sing  with  a 
single  vocal  part  they  can  actually 
follow.  A  book  that  would  help  get 
quick,  nice,  unison  sounds  from  any 
group  of  singers,  particularly  from 
young  inexperienced  singers — loith- 
out  having  to  fight  the  mechanics  of 
a  buried  or  multiple  vocal  line. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  such 
book  available  on  the  market  today. 
There  are  some  that  come  close,  but 
none  that  really  fill  the  bill.  Maybe 
my  own  tastes  and  problems  are 
unique,  but  I  have  an  idea  that  I'm 
not  the  only  one  looking  for  this  kind 
of  material.  And  I  am  reasonably 
sure  that  if  enough  of  you  take  time 
to  write  me  your  ideas  on  the  project, 
the  letters  plopped  on  the  desk  of  a 
music  publisher  would  bring  a  lot 
more  than  a  raised  eyebrow.  You 
know,  we  choral  directors  are  really 
the  bosses.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
convince  the  boys  who  print  the  stuff 
that  we  really  need  it.  When  they  are 
sure,  you  can  bet  your  life  it  will  be 
on  the  market — and  fast!  Let’s  give 
it  a  whirl. 

Ckorol  ColUctlems 

A  couple  of  choral  collections 
worth  filing  and  not  forgetting  came 
across  my  desk  last  month. 

1.  HOFFMAN  CHORISTER— for 
mixed  voices,  compiled  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Noble  Cain,  published 
by  Raymond  A.  Hoffman  Co.,  $1.00. 
We  all  know  that  we  can  depend 

on  quality  in  a  Noble  Cain  arrange¬ 
ment.  Here  are  fifteen  sacred  choral 
numbers  including  some  of  the  most 
familiar  sacred  selections  in  the 
whole  choral  repertoire.  You  will 
find  the  pure  “Adoramus  Te”  of 
Palestrina,  the  exciting  Bortniansky 
“Cherubim  Song  No.  7”,  the  graceful 
‘How  Lovely  are  The  Messengers” 
by  Mendelssohn,  .the  poignant  “Leg- 
ende”  of  Tschaikowsy,  a  well  known 
Bach  chorale,  and  a  haunting  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  spiritual  “Steel 
Away.”  There  are  six  all  purpose 
responses  which  I  would  say  are 
only  so-so.  But  the  whole  collection, 
generally,  is  excellent,  and  repre¬ 
sents  a  splendid  buy. 

The  feature  that  pleases  me  as 
much  as  any  is  the  wonderfully 
clear,  large,  readable  manuscript.  I’d 
say  this  new  collection  is  just  the 
thing  for  a  fair  to  middling  church 
choir,  or  any  reasonably  experienced 
mixed  chorus.  About  half  the  num¬ 
bers  are  a  cappella. 

2.  LISTEN  TO  OUR  SONGS— Uni¬ 
son  songs  with  descants,  compiled 
by  Louise  Grant.  Published  by  The 
Boston  Music  Co.,  80t 
Eighteen  pieces,  mostly  secular, 

which  should  be  a  lot  of  fun  to  sing. 
Excellent  for  Jr.  high  school  groups, 
young  treble  choirs,  and  even  the 
general  music  class.  There  have  been 


several  song  books  of  this  type  out 
in  the  last  few  years.  This  one  is  at  | 
least  a  cut  above  most  of  them  You 
will  find  everything  from  “Ciribiri- 
bin”  to  “Nobody  Knows  The  Trouble 
I’ve  Seen.”  Piano  accompaniment 
throughout. 

♦  •  ♦  • 

For  tbo  Veico  Toocfcor 

The  Boston  Music  Co.  has  a  new 
book  out  at  75^  called  “The  Singers 
Glossary.”  Put  together  by  Victor 
Alexander  Fields  of  City  College, 
New  York  City,  it  defines  450  vocal 
terms  commonly  used  by  the  student 
of  singing.  Dr.  Fields  sees  the  need 
for  the  adaption  of  a  uniform  termi¬ 
nology  for  singers,  and  has  made  his 
contribution  with  the  issue  of  this 
glossary.  You  may  not  agree  with  all 
his  definitions,  but  until  a  larger, 
more  comprehensive  book  comes  out. 
I’ll  go  along  with  this  one.  The 
scholarship  is  sure,  and  it  is  excep¬ 
tionally  well  written. 

*  «  *  « 

Next  month  we’ll  talk  about  flat¬ 
ting.  W.R. 

We  Like  Contests 

(Starts  on  Page  10)  ' 

contest. 

Each  bandmaster  must  file  an  offi-  , 
cial  FBA  “Hotel  Report”  in  duplicate  | 
with  the  manager  of  the  hotel  or  I 
place  where  his  band  is  housed.  On  ! 
this  form  the  manager  indicates  in  i 
considerable  detail  the  behavior  and  i 
deportment  of  the  students  he  is 
housing.  One  copy  of  the  hotel  re-  j 
port  is  sent  by  manager  to  the  Prin-  I 
cipal  of  the  school  and  the  other  to  < 
the  president  of  the  FBA.  Bands  re¬ 
ceiving  an  unsatisfactory  hotel  re¬ 
port  may  pay  the  penalty  of  having 
.  their  contest  rating  lowered.  As  a 
consequence,  hotel  managers  who 
might  tend  to  resist  housing  the  av¬ 
erage  high  school  group,  usually  take 
in  a  musical  group  with  no  misgiv¬ 
ings. 

Cliaic-FesHvgl*  Toe 

The  author  would  like  to  point  out 
that  Florida  has  Clinic-Festivals  as 
well  as  Competition  Festivals.  There 
are  numerous  county  festivals,  some 
district  festivals,  and  in  January  of 
each  year  the  Florida  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  Association  in  conjunction 
with  the  Band,  Orchestra,  and  Vocal 
Association  presents  an  annual  Clinic 
in  Tampa  at  which  All-state  Bands, 
All-state  Orchestras,  and  All-state 
Choruses  perform  under  the  finest 
clinicians  and  guest  conductors  ob¬ 
tainable. 

Yes,  we  are  strong  for  contests  in 
Florida!  We  are  a  “Contest-State.” 
Also,  we  are  told  that  we  are  a 
“Musical  State.”  We  believe  that, 
when  based  on  sound  educational 
philosophy  and  properly  organized 
and  operated,  the  competition-festi¬ 
val  will  do  much  to  help  build  a 
strong  and  meaningful  program  of 
music  education  for  the  students  in 
our  secondary  schools. 
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lating  the  palm  leaves  of  the  tree. 
From  the  tree  they  went  into  a  foot¬ 
ball  formation  on  the  song  “Mr. 
Touchdown  U.S.A.,”  then  into  two 
company  fronts  while  playing 
“Thanks  for  the  Memories,’’  where 
the  band  did  a  hats-off  salute.  After 
which  they  used  a  trick  about  face 
and  marched  the  company  fronts  off 
the  field  to  the  tune  of  “Old  Lang 
Syne. 


PUaM  writ*  all  corr*tpond*nc* 
to  m*  as  follows:  Judy  Lao,  c/o 
Th*  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  28 
East  Jackson  Boulavard,  Chicago 
4,  Illinois. 


By  Viola  Mllmor 
Tooo-Ago  Hoportor 
Imporlal,  Kansas 


of  Miss  Marilyn  Beacom  presented 
its  annual  Christmas  Concert  Dec. 
14,  1952. 

Officers  for  the  52-53  year  are  Bob 
Bradley  as  President  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Shirley  Bergfors  as  Secretary 
and  Gene  Platt  as  Treasurer. 

’The  candlelight  procession  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  an  appreciative  audience. 
The  choir  sang  selections  from  the 
Nutcracker  Suite  and  Ceremony  of 
Carols,  of  which  Barbara  Gallagher 
was  soloist.  The  final  number  was 
Fred  Waring’s  arrangement  of 
“  ’Twas  The  Night  Before  Christmas” 
featuring  Bob  Bradley  as  soloist. 


First,  may  I  introduce  some  of  our 
faculty  and  officers  of  the  Chase 
County  High  School  Band  of  Im¬ 
perial,  Kansas.  They  are:  Mr.  A.  S. 
Evans,  our  Superintendent;  Miss 
Alma  Fiffendaffer,  Principal;  Mr.  Jim 
Sewrey,  our  Director.  Now  for  our 
Band  officers.  They  are:  President, 
Nila  Corkill;  Vice  Pres.,  Carol  Smith; 
Monna  Humphrey,  Secretary;  Mary 
Lou  Adams,  Treasurer. 

The  membership  of  the  marching 
band  consists  of  40  instrumentalists. 
2  majorettes,  5  chasettes,  1  drum 
majorette,  1  flag  carrier  and  7  extras. 

The  length  of  steps  that  the  band 
marches  is  8  steps  to  5  yards. 

The  band  executes  all  marching 
fundamentals  for  street  and  field. 
Tempos  used  in  playing  or  when 
marching  are  a  cadence  uf  148  to 
154  beats  per  minute,  for  field 
marching  and  136  to  144  for  street 
marching. 

Two  very  superior  ratings  were 
won  by  the  band  this  fall.  One  in 
field  maneuvering  and  the  other  in 
street  marching.  'These  contests  were 
held  in  Boulder,  Colorado,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  University’s  Band 
Day  on  September  20  (the  only  band 
out  of  16  out-of-state  bands  attend¬ 
ing  and  competing  to  take  a  first 
division  with  a  superior  rating). 

The  general  outline  of  the  per¬ 
formance  that  they  did  at  Boulder 
was  first  the  band  was  divided  into 
two  company  fronts  then  they 
marched  on  to  the  football  field  up 
to  the  0-5  yard  lines  on  a  silence 
cadence.  From  the  silent  cadence 
they  sang  the  song  “Sunshine  of 
Your  Smile”  while  marching  up  to 
the  45-50  yard  lines.  Then  they  went 
into  a  band  formation  and  did  a 
“Howdy  Bands  and  Parents  too,”  af¬ 
ter  which  the  band  went  into  a  rain¬ 
bow  formation  each  member  of  the 
band  waved  handkerchiefs  of  differ¬ 
ent  colors  simulating  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow,  after  which  we  went 
into  a  palm  tree.  The  playing  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  band  kneeled  and  played 
“Some  Enchanted  Evening”  while 
the  chasettes  and  the  majorettes  held 
up  long  green  pieces  of  cloth  simu- 


That  was  swell  reporting  Viola. 
Now  how  about  a  picture  of  your 
four  new  Band  officers  and  yourself? 
A  snapshot  taken  in  front  of  the 
main  entrance  to  the  school  would 
be  dandy.  .  .  .  J.  L. 


Sound 
a  swell 
a  picturt 
sicians? 
some  of 


rare 


Nice  reporting,  Carol.  Keep  the 
news  of  your  school  coming.  Re¬ 
member,  over  250,000  students  read 
about  your  school  on  this  page.  How 
about  some  pictures  of  some  of  the 
kids.  Snapshots  will  be  fine.  .  .  .  J.  L. 


By  Carol  Audorton 
Tooa-Ago  Hoportor 
Danbury,  Comm. 


The  Danbury  High  School 
A-Capella  choir  under  the  direction 
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Now  hare  it  what  I  call  a  tarrific  looking  Color  Guard.  Goth  .  .  .  Any  tchool  would  be 
proud  to  have  them  march  at  the  head  of  their  band.  They  hail  from  the  Ridley  Town- 
thip  High  School  Band  in  Penntylvania.  Mitt  M.  W.  Sidortky  it  their  twall  director. 


r 


Dt  ree  eeri  for 

Wr.  Jiarjin^,  Our  a^irectot 


■y  Carolina  Carfar 
Taaa-Aqa  Koporfar 
Wosktagfoii,  fa. 


I  am  a  member  of  the  Washington 
Higii  School  Band.  I’d  like  to  tell 
you  a  little  about  our  director,  Paul 
Harding. 

I  have  been  in  the  Band  for  three 
years  and  in  that  time  I  have  grown 
to  admire  him  greatly. 

He  started  the  Band  from  scratch 
back  in  the  late  1920’s  and  built  it 
up  to  what  it  is  today.  Ever  since 
he  started  the  Band  he’s  always  done 
his  best  and  most  to  build  it  up.  I 
know  that  many  times  he  has  given 
up  his  time  to  practicing  with  the 
^nd  on  weekends  and  times  when 
he  would  have  liked  to  be  with  his 
family. 

My  first  year  in  band,  I  didn’t 
know  Mr.  Harding  very  much  but  as 
time  passed  I  grew  to  know  him 
pretty  well.  There  isn’t  much  I 
wouldn’t  do  for  him,  and  I  think  the 
rest  of  the  kids  in  the  band  feel  the 
same  way. 

There’s  so  much  more  I  could  say 
about  Mr.  Harding  but  I  had  better 
close  now.  My  last  remark  is  “Three 
Cheers  for  Mr.  Harding.” 


Sounds  like  Mr.  Harding  is  really 
a  swell  Director,  Carol.  How  about 
a  picture  of  some  of  your  school  mu¬ 
sicians?  Have  you  a  snapshot  of 
some  of  your  soloists.  .  .  .  J.  L. 


Send  Your  News  To  Judy 


lo  Cross.  RurolMS. 

Qio.sM.mS.  Pinofo 


fy  StIUo  talloy 
Taaii>>lga  Kopertar 
La  Crosse,  Kansas 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  school  the  music  department  of 
the  La  Crosse  Rural  High  School  has 
a  dance  band  and  the  members  are 
very  enthusiastic  about  it. 

On  December  19th  the  music  de¬ 
partment  presented  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  that  this 
same  opera  was  presented  here  ten 
years  ago  and  several  members  of  the 
orchestra  were  soloists  in  the  1942 
presentation. 

On  January  16th  \X  .K.E.A.  schools 
held  their  annual  vocal  clinic  at  Scott 
City  and  their  instrumental  clinic 
was  held  in  Ness  City  on  January 
24th.  Over  400  students  participated 
in  the  vocal  clinic  and  approximately 
350  students  were  in  the  clinic  band. 
W.K.E.A.  schools  are  Tribune,  Leoti. 
Scott  City,  Dighton,  Jetmore,  Ness 
City  and  La  Crosse. 


We  Teen-agers  of  the  United  States  of  America  are  proud  to  print  this  picture  of  the 
Hilltop  Concert  Chorale  of  the  Maasin  Institute,  Maasin,  Leyte,  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Our  Teen-age  Reporter  from  the  Philippines,  Joul  Sandre  is  second  from  the  right 
in  the  back  row. 


^ouf SanJre  'WJrltes  Of 

Wosic  Jn  PUipp!n.s 


By  Joul  Sandre 
Teen-Age  Reporter 
Maasin  Institute 
Maasin,  Leyte 
Republic  of  the  Fhilippines 


“Midst  coco-palms  on  a  stone- 
bedded  hill,  where  the  breeze  is 
pleasant  and  pure,  stands  a  dear, 
small  school  with  a  mighty  name 
that  is  heard  the  nation  o’er.  .  .  .” 
That’s  the  w'ay  our  school  song  be¬ 
gins  and  it  certainly  describes  the 
location  of  our  school. 

Our  music  department  is  very 
young — not  even  two  years  old  as 
yet.  It  was  organized  when  the  son 
of  the  director  of  the  school,  Mr.  A. 
Beaunoni  Espina  returned  after 
doing  three  years  of  graduate  study 
in  music  in  the  states.  We  now  have 
three  main  musical  groups: 

1.  The  Hilltop  Concert  Chorale 
which  is  composed  of  sixteen 
selected  members — four  on  each 
part.  This  group  is  a  touring 
group  and  besides  giving  several 
concerts  here  on  the  campus,  it 
has  gone  to  a  number  of  neigh¬ 
boring  towns  including  Tacloban, 
the  capitol  of  Leyte,  upon  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  governor  where  it 
sang  before  almost  two  thousand 
people. 

2.  The  Senior  Band  is  directed  by 
Mr.  Robert  Soller,  the  only  Amer¬ 
ican  faculty  member  in  the 
school.  Before  his  arrival  not  one 
single  student  in  the  school  was 
able  to  play  an  instrument  or  read 
music.  When  he  came  he  brought 
with  him  more  than  thirty  band 


and  orchestra  instruments.  Now 
we  have  a  band  of  thirty  members 
that  marches,  has  given  several 
concerts,  accompanies  singing,  and 
plays  for  the  commencement  ex¬ 
ercises.  A  group  of  these  newly 
trained  musicians  was  even  able 
to  accompany  a  full  juvenile  op¬ 
eretta,  “The  Snow  Queen”  which 
was  produced  here  last  Spring. 

3.  The  Junior  Band  is  made  up  of 
those  beginning  players  who  are 
mostly  first  and  second  year  high 
school  students.  They  advance  to 
the  Senior  Band  as  soon  as  posi¬ 
tions  are  open  and  they  are  cap¬ 
able  of  playing  the  music. 

Although  the  high  school  here  has 
only  two  hundred  students  the  school 
boasts  the  largest  music  library  and 
the  most  school-owned  instruments 
of  any  school  outside  Manila,  the 
capitol  of  the  country. 

This  Christmas,  for  the  first  time, 
this  part  of  the  islands  heard  the  fa¬ 
mous  Hallelujah  Chorus  from  the 
Messiah  sung  by  a  special  group  of 
students  composing  the  Christmas 
Chorus.  It  is  next  year’s  plan  to  do 
the  entire  Christmas  portion  com¬ 
plete  with  soloists  and  perhaps  the 
following  year  the  Messiah  entirely. 


Dear  Joul: 

Your  report  is  one  of  the  nicest 
and  most  complete  ones  I  have  ever 
received.  Thanks  loads  for  the  pic¬ 
tures  too.  I  will  run  one  or  two  each 
month.  Keep  sending  more  for  I 
know  that  every  Teen-Ager  in  the 
United  States  will  be  anxious  to  see 
them. 

I  was  thrilled  with  the  write-up 
your  very  fine  paper  “The  Hilltop” 
gave  me.  Please  thank  the  Editor 
for  me. 

Judy  Lee 
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TEN  TOP  MARCHES 


Golly  ...  I  wonder  what  happened 
this  Month  to  upset  the  Top  Marches 
ratings  that  have  been  going  along 
so  evenly.  Stars  and  Stripes  stayed 
right  up  on  top  by  a  big  margin.  .  .  . 
Guess  it  was  the  new  picture  Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever  that  did  it.  (It 
is  quite  a  picture  .  .  .  you  should 
see  it.) 

I  wonder  what  happened  to  the 
gang  in  Ohio  this  month.  Men  of 
Ohio  slipped  down  to  7th  place.  Hail 
America  moved  clear  up  to  second 
place,  and  Black  Jack  went  to  3rd. 

You  will  notice  that  two  brand  new 
marches  jumped  on  the  list  this 
month  also.  They  are,  The  Marching 
Band  by  Kleffman,  and  Night  Flight 
by  King. 

Well  .  .  .  here’s  the  way  you  rated 
them  for  January,  Gang: 


I.  Stars  and  Stripes 


Forever  . 

. . . .  Sousa 

2. 

Hail  America. 

.  Richards 

3. 

Black  Jack. . . 

. . .  Huffer 

4. 

Hail  Detroit. . . 

...  Smith 

5. 

E.  Pluris  Unum.  .Jewell 

5. 

E.  Pluribus 

Unum  . 

. .  .Jewell 

6. 

Footlifter  . . . . 

.Fillmore 

7. 

Men  of  Ohio . . 

.  Fillmore 

8. 

The  Marching 

Band . 

Kleffman 

9. 

El  Capitan... 

.. .. Sousa 

10. 

Night  Flight.. 

. King 

Remember  ...  all  you  have  to  do 

to  vote 

for  your  favorite  march  of 

the  month,  is  take  a 

vote  of  your 

band,  send  me  the  name  and  com- 

poser  of  the  march  they  think  is  tops. 

and  the  number  of  players  in  your 
band.  You  will  get  as  many  votes 
as  you  have  members.  .  .  .  Judy  Lee. 


Our  Scliooi  ^^ance 

Band  3.  yifl  QirL 


By  Joan  FMorbosch 
Toon- Ago  Reporter 
Sooth  Son  Froecltco,  Cal.  High 


Our  Band  is  calmed  down  now  that 
the  Football  Season  is  over.  We  are 
starting  to  practice  our  concert  music 
pretty  hard  now.  In  concert  band,  I 
have  a  great  time  playing  the  kettle 
drums.  I  really  like  it  too. 

I  am  proud  as  the  very  dickens  of 
my  All-Girl’s  Dance  Band.  I  have  4 
sax’s,  1  trumpet,  piano.  1  trap  drum 
(that’s  me),  and  1  bass.  I’ll  be  send¬ 
ing  some  more  news  about  my  band 
in  a  few  weeks  cr  so. 

We  sure  hope  more  schools  will 
appoint  Teen-Age  reporters  for  we 
sure  like  to  read  what  other  kids  are 
doing  across  the  country. 


Texas  Bandsmen 


Bessie  Midkiff,  Teen-Age  Reporter  for 
the  Fairbanks,  Texas  H.S.  sent  us  this 
swell  snapshot  of  some  of  the  girls  in 
the  Band.  L  to  R  they  are  Sue  Chip- 
man,  Flagbearer;  Claudell  Powers, 
and  Jo  Falcone,  Majorettes;  Ketha 
Tyler,  Drum  Major;  and  LaVerne  Alex¬ 
ander,  Flagbearer. 


lAJinJom  ^anJ  and 

OkoruS  (^oin  Jo, 


By  Bat  Molcfcew 
Tooo-Ago  Boportor 
Wlodom,  fa.  High 


The  Windom,  Pa.  High  School 
band  and  choir  joined  forces  to  put 
on  the  Third  annual  Fall  concert  in 
the  High  School  auditorium  on  Fri¬ 
day,  November  21. 

The  choir,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Marian  Smith,  started  the  pro¬ 
gram  with  such  familiar  numbers  as 
“Holiday  for  Strings,”  by  David 
Rose,  and  “The  Ash  Grove,”  arranged 
by  Wick;  with  small  groups  singing 
selections  at  intervals  throughout 
the  program. 

As  the  curtains  opened  after  the 
intermission  for  the  second  half  of 
the  program,  the  band,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  Robert  'Diilgen,  played 
Ringling  Bros.  Grand  Entry  March, 
by  A1  Sweet.  The  band  numbers 
varied  from  “Hamboogie,”  a  modern 
boogie  by  “Tex”  Brewster  and  “Sun¬ 
set  Soliloquy,”  a  strictly  modern 
arrangement  by  Harold  L.  Walters  to 
“The  Kings  Highway,”  an  overture 
by  Merle  J.  Isaac.  The  instrumental 
program  featured  two  soloists;  Bobby 
Jo  Warren,  a  seventh  grader,  played 
a  flute  solo,  “Waltzing  Doll,”  by  For¬ 
rest  L.  Buchtel,  Shelvie  Bowen 
played  a  Sousaphone  solo  that  kept 
the  audience  bouncing  to  the  rhythm 
of  the  old  sea  medley,  “Forty 
Fathoms.”  by  Harold  L.  Walters, 
right  along  with  her.  Solos  with 
band  accompaniment  are  a  novelty 
to  our  present  band  that  are  enjoyed 
by  the  audience  as  well  as  the  band. 

As  a  grand  finale  the  combined 
choir  and  band  sang  and  played 
“God  of  our  Fathers”  arranged  by 
Clair  W.  Johnson.  'The  last  number 
left  everyone’s  spine  tingling. 


"Pen  Pal  Club"  News 


By  Gary  W.  Loogrio 
Boo  Bal  Clob  Coordinator 
702  W.  klaton  St. 
Graaii  Bay,  Witcoatl* 


Gary  W.  Longrie 


Great  things  are  happening  in  the 
Pen  Pal  Club.  We  now  have  our  own 
special  membership  cards.  They  sure 
do  look  official.  Any  Teen-Ager  in 
the  world  would  be  proud  to  carry 
one. 

We  would  like  to  build  our  club 
up  to  100  members  just  as  soon  as 
possible.  It’s  easy  to  join,  and  it 
doesn’t  cost  you  anything.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  write  me  a  letter  telling 
me  that  you  would  like  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Pen  Pal  Club  of  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Be  sure  to 
write  your  name  and  home  address. 
We  will  print  your  name  and  address 
in  this  column  the  next  month  and 
members  all  over  the  world  will  see 
it  and  start  writing  to  you. 

You  would  be  surprised  at  what 
fun  it  is.  I  didn’t  know  there  were 
so  many  different  types  of  music  pro¬ 
grams  in  operation  throughout  the 
country.  Oh  yes  ...  as  soon  as  you 
send  me  your  name  and  address,  I 
will  send  you  a  membership  card. 
Here  are  3  new  members  for  the 
Club: 

Pat  Bingaman,  402  Grand  St.,  Mid- 
dleburg.  Pa.;  Mariel  Kerlevi,  Carpen¬ 
ter  Road,  Ashtabula,  Ohio  (Drums); 
Jean  Fisher,  Tryon  Road,  Ashtabula. 
Ohio  (Sax).  Start  writing  them  let¬ 
ters  right  away.  Now  .  .  .  come  on 
you  Teen-Agers  who  wish  to  join  our 
swell  Pen  Pal  Club. . . .  Send  me  your 
name  and  address  today.  .  .  .  G.  L. 

Appoint  a  Teen-age 
Reporter  Today.  Send 
Us  Pictures  and  News. 
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JOLIET'S  WORLD  PREMIER  SETS  NEW  RECORD  IN  FIRSTS 


Jordon  College  Starts 

** Speed-Up^*  for  Strings 


Butler  University’s  Jordan  College 
of  Music  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana  is 
doing  something  about  the  shortage 
of  routined  string  players  for  Amer¬ 
ica’s  symphony  orchestras.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  the  need  for  a  “speed-up”  sys¬ 
tem  of  “routinizing”  freshman  stu¬ 
dents,  Dean  J.  K.  Ehlert  of  the  music 
school  has  retained  twenty  members 
of  the  Indianapolis  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  for  the  1952-53  school  year. 
Under  this  “buddy-system”  the  sym¬ 
phony  members  are  placed  on  the 
same  desks  with  the  neophytes,  with 
specific  instructions  to  train  them  in 
routine  rehearsal  and  interpretative 
procedures. 

In  that  the  symphony  players  at¬ 
tend  all  rehearsals  during  the  year, 
the  Jordan  plan  differs  from  other 
patterns  that  have  generally  been 
followed  by  university  orchestras. 
Pattern  No.  1  involves  the  bringing 
in  of  professional  musicians  for  the 
last  rehearsal  before  a  concert,  thus 
making  the  orchestra  “sound”  better, 
but  adding  little  to  the  week  by  week 
training  of  the  student  members. 
Pattern  No.  2  involves  the  inclusion  of 
local  “amateurs”  in  the  orchestra’s 
personnel.  While  this  plan  has  merit, 
the  “amateurs”  frequently  do  not 


Pictured  above  is  Carol  Jean  Boyer, 
Warsaw,  Indiana,  a  student  in  Butler 
University's  Jordan  Colle9e  of  Music, 
Indianapolis,  and  Sidney  Szathmory, 
a  member  of  the  Indianapolis  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  and  Carol  Jean's 
"orchestra  buddy"  in  the  University 
Orchestra. 

play  as  well  as*  the  students  and 
hence  may  become  more  of  a  liability 
than  an  asset  to  the  educational  as¬ 
pects  of  the  program.  Pattern  No.  ? 
assumes  that  new  orchestra  members 
will  receive  their  training  from  older 
students. 

The  enthusiastic  audience  response 
and  glowing  reviews  from  local  critics 
of  the  orchestra’s  first  fall  concert 
which  was  held  on  November  3rd, 
with  Marjorie  Lawrence,  .  dramatic 
soprano,  as  soloist,  would  tend  to 
substantiate  Dr.  EHilert’s  view. 


Joliet,  Illinois,  long  famous  as  “The 
City  of  Champions”  has  proclaimed 
another  first.  They  have  taken  the 
lead  in  showing  that  band  music  does 
not  die  after  high  school  and  college. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  Jan¬ 
uary  18th,  a  capacity  house  packed 
the  Joliet  Township  High  School 
Auditorium  to  hear  the  First  Annual 
Concert  of  the  combined  National 
Championship  Legion  and  High 
School  Bands.  It  was  a  revelation  to 
sit  in  the  audience  and  watch  and 
listen  to  130  skilled  musicians  con¬ 
sisting  of  present  and  alumni  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  famed  high  school. 

'  The  Legion  Band  was  formed  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  war.  92%  of 
the  membership  of  this  65  piece  band 
are  former  members  of  the  High 
School  Band,  thus  proving  that  if 
given  a  chance,  graduates  of  school 
bands  from  coast  to  coast  can  and  are 
eager  to  carry  on  their  playing. 

The  highlight  of  the  concert  was 
the  World  Premier  of  the  Don  Gillis 
Sympnony  for  Band  #1.  It  was 
beautifully  performed  by  these  com¬ 
bined  bands  and  received  the  high¬ 
est  praise  from  the  composer  who 
flew  to  Joliet  for  the  premier. 

Bruce  Housekneckt,  director  of 
the  High  School  Band  was  highly 
pleased  for  it  was  the  send  off  to  the 
Presidential  Inaugural  Parade.  The 
band  left  the  next  day  for  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  where  they  thrilled  the 
I  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
applauded  this,  the  official  band  from 
I  the  state  of  Illinois. 

Archie  McAllister,  director  of  the 
Legion  Band  stbted  at  the  reception 
following  the  concert  for  visiting 
dignitaries,  that  he  felt  his  bandsmen 
performed  better  than  ever  before. 

The  many  high  school  and  college 
band  directors  who  attended  this 
history  making  concert  said  they  in¬ 
tended  to  start  similar  organizations 
in  their  communities  so  that  high 
school  and  college  band  students 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  playing  after  graduation. 


Purdue  Listeners  Vote 

Michigan  Band  As  Tops 


The  University  of  Michigan  Band, 
which  wins  applause  both  on  the 
football  field  and  concert  stage,  has 
received  a  popularity  rating  among 
listeners  to  Purdue  University’s  radio 
station  WBAA  in  Lafayette,  Ind. 

This  fact  was  uncovered  in  an  audi- 
1  ence  study  made  for  the  station  by 
;  (Turn  to  Page  32) 


Ernost  O.  Canaria,  diractor  of  th«  outstandinQ  Class  B  Band  of  Lockport,  Illinois, 
is  shown  horo  with  his  Tombonium  section.  He  has  substituted  these  instruments  for 
his  regular  slide  trombone.  Mr.  Coneria  is  preparing  a  feature  article  for  the  SM 
concerning  his  effective  use  of  these  instruments  in  his  100  piece  symphonic  bond. 
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School  Mode  Nows  Soctioo  of  Tho  School  Mndcloo 


Fobruory,  1953 


Audition  Plans  For  First  All-American  High  School  '  All-American  High 

D  jr»*  j  D  w  I  A  j  c  fii  'T  c.  M  c  i  School  Band  and  his  executive  stafT, 

Band  Discussed  By  Lasky  And  Satchill — T o  Start  Soon  |  ^  ^^^ll  indicative  of  your  importani 

j  .  1.  j  r  ,  j  played  in  an  eventful  milestone 

Plans  for  the  auditions  for  mem-  turned  to  me  and  the  recommenda-  American  music.  Each  of  the  Hon- 
bership  in  the  great  “First  All-Amer-  tions  you  have  noted  thereon  will  ^  Audition  Chairmen  will  be  pre- 
ican  High  School  Band”  which  is  to  used  as  my  guide  in  establishing  the  cented  with  an  enlareed  exclusive 
be  featured  in  the  forthcoming  epic  number  of  students  eligible  for  Final  photograph  of  the  First  All-Ameri- 


“The  Big  Brass  Band”  have  been  Audition, 
further  discussed  and  studied  by 

Jesse  L.  Lasky,  producer  of  the  pic-  ESTIMATE  OF  AUDITION  EXPENSE 


can  High  School  Band  especially  en- 
scribed  and  autographed. 


ture,  and  Clarence  Sawhill,  Na¬ 
tional  audition  Chairman  for  the 
band. 

So  that  the  tens  of  thousands  of 


_  .  ,  SludenlH  and  Directoro  should  read 

Out-of-Pocket  expense  Will  develop  ,1,^  School  Musician  each  month  t„ 
in  holding  Preliminary  AudiUons.  j  ,he  |.,„t  up  to  the  minute 

Please  send  us  your  estimate  on  the  „„  b„,h  ,he  “Firat  All-American 


high  school  students  may  be  kept  picture  it 

...  -  these  expenses  will  be.  .  !•<  »-  _ j  j--  1.4'ri.  i».*^  n 


right  up  to  date  on  the  progress  of 
the  audition  plans,  the  School  Musi¬ 
cian  has  secured  permission  from  Mr. 
Lasky  to  publish  the  current  plans. 


PUBLICITY 


Mill  be  featured  in. 
Band.” 


‘The  Big  Bra*> 


The  publicity  facilities  of  the  Stu-  i 


Additional  information  will  be  forth-  dio  will  publicize  through  the  na 
coming  in  succeeding  issues.  |  tional  press  the  part  played  by  eacl 


24th  Annual  Clinic  Makes 


Uonal  press  the  part  played  by  each  grpaf  Hit  At  1)  of  Illinois 
College  and  University  Band  Direc-  1  _ ' 


PBELIMINABY  AUDITIONS  |  n*  More  than  250  band  leaders,  musi- 

Preliminary  Auditions  to  find  the  ^  oh’  composers  and  teachers  were 

top  high  school  instrumental  talent  |  Juin  ’ /vnnr^^nnin  24th  annual  Univer- 

of  the  United  States  will  be  held  at !  L  Illinois  Band  Clinic,  Jan.  8-9, 

conveniently  located  centers  in  each  I  newest  developments  in 

of  the  48  states,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  °  instrumentation  and  music. 

District  of  Columbia.  College  and  1  include  a  list  of  all  Di-  Pq^.  bands— including  the  Cha- 

University  Band  Directors  are  invit-  i 

Search.  Copies  of  your  photo-  i-ppiinn  of  Warrant  Offirar  ICannath 


tor  in  the  Search  for  the  First  All- 
American  High  School  Band.  In  ad- 


University  Band  Directors  are  invit- 


Four  bands — including  the  Cha- 
nute  Air  Force  Band,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Warrant  Officer  Kenneth 


ed  to  conduct  this  vital  portion  of  the  of  Warrant  Officer  Kenneth 

National  Search.  i  are  desired  and  will  be  used  ,  ^  Berger,  and  the  University’s  three 

for  piffilicity  purposes.  When  I  con-  bands — took  part  in  the  concert  and 
DATES  OF  PBELIMINABY  Auditions  in  your  area  j  reading  sessions. 

AUDITIONS  your  continu^  cwperation,  pres- ;  Featuring  music  and  instrumenta- 

Preliminary  Auditions  will  be  held  an?  welcome'""'^  ^  appreciated  suited  to  the  small  band,  the 

during  a  thirty-day  period  in  the  Chanute  Air  Forre  Band  presented 

1953  Spring  Semester.  Each  College  r  imTiirir atf  op 

and  University  Band  Director  will  AfTOMPI  ISHMFNT  n  ‘  a"*  Dance, 

establish  his  own  schedule  within  ACCOMPLISHMENT  Bartok;  ‘;At  Dawning,”  Cadman; 

this  period.  We  will  direct  applicants  qualified  high  school  instru-  .  Trio  for  Trumpets,  Darcy;  West- 

who  havp  nnalifiaH  fnr  Praiiminarv  nientalists  who  appear  for  Prelimi- 1  Chester  Overture,”  Grundman; 
Audition  to  the  most  conveniently  nary  Audition  will  receive  from  you  j  “Haensel  and  Gretel,  Overture,” 
located  College  and  University  Band  ®  “Certificate  of  Accomplishment.”  |  Humperdinck;  “A  Night  on  Bald 
Director  acting  as  Honorary  Audi-  These  will  be  signed  by  yourself  as  1  Mountain,”  Moussorgsky;  “El  Prado,” 
tion  Chairman,  according  to  geo-  well  as  the  Executive  Staff.  You  will  !  Simon;  “Dorian  Overture/’  Whitney, 
graphic  areas  involved  We  will  send  ^  given  a  sufficient  quantity  in  ad-  ,  Mark  H.  Hmdsley,  director  of 
you  the  application  forms  of  the  stu-  ^ance  of  your  first  Audition  date.  j  Illinois  bands,  demonstrated  new 
dents  designated  to  your  area.  ;  controls  for  the  clarinet  and 

SUHOI-ARSHIPS  Everett  Kisinger,  assistant  director, 

THOSE  ELIGIBLE  FOR  Many  Colleges  'and  Universities  discussion  of  band 

PRELIMINARY  AUDITION  have  already  indicated  they  will  wel-  *  j  ♦  •  ir  u 

.  ...  .  ,  _ _ L _  All  Guest  conductor  Edwin  Franko 


during  a  thirty-day  period  in  the 
1953  Spring  Semester.  Each  College  |  j  pRxiFirATF  OF 
and  University  Band  Director  will  j  XtCOMPLlSHMENT 
establish  his  own  schedule  within 

this  period.  We  will  direct  applicants  AH  qualified  higl 


dents  designated  to  your  area. 

THOSE  ELIGIBLE  FOR 
PRELIMINARY  AUDITION 


KbL-iminiAKi  Auuiiium  have  already  indicated  they  will  wel-  *  '  j  *  1 

High  school  instrumentalists  of  top  come  members  of  the  First  All- !  ^  vvith 

talent  are  eligible  to  enter  Prelimi-  American  High  School  Band  to  their  I  w  1^  *.  Hindslpv  in  oon^urtino  th»» 
nary  Audition  Brochures  and  Appli-  respective  campuses.  If  your  school 


University’s  Concert  Band  for  a  pub- 


cation  Forms  will  be  mailed  to  every  should  wish  to  offer  scholarships  to  j-j.  concert  on  Thursday  evening 
- United  the  talented  young  musicians,  which  inursaay  evening. 


secondary 


Sessions  of 
School  Bands,” 


“Community  Unit 
by  Lyman  A.  Starr 


j  ministration  of  Beginning  Bands,” 
by  Charles  Loomis,  Centralia,  were 
jheld  on  Friday  (Jan.  9). 
j  The  University’s  First  and  Second 


States,  well  in  advance  of  the  Pre-  we  hope  the  National  Search  will  re-  I  c_u__i  R-nd*!  ”  hv  T  vman  A  qtnrr 

liininary  Audition  Period.  Music^  ed^sSerXIs^LS* li"  i  University  faculty,  and  “Ad- 

and  personal  qualifications  must  be  ed  States,  please  advise  us.  1  ministration  of  Beginning  Bands,” 

certified  by  parents  or  guardian,  high  by  Charles  Loomis.  Centralia.  were 

school  band  director  and  principal.  IN  APPRECIATION  'held  on  Friday  (Jan  9) 

B^RAS^RANn^rK^HnrJvwnnr^^^  College  and  University  Band  The  University’s  First  and  Second 

BAND  IN  t^LLY  WOOD.  |  Directors  assisting  in  Preliminary  Regimental  Bands  presented  selected 

?7nrRFn  rrwi  Fcc  HF  haI  FiRCT  I  during  the  after- 

^ A Ar  r  ” a nnr  a  ^®  formation  of  the  First  All-Amer-  noon,  and  the  Concert  Band  per- 

SENT  AN  OFFICIAL  APPLICA-  High  School  Band  will  be  wel-  formed  at  an  evening  “reading”  of 

AiiniTiniv  FORM'  come  at  the  Hollywood  Studios  dur-  new  music.  Following  the  concert  a 

AUDITION  FORMS  jjjg  special  recording,  rehearsing  and  clinic  reception  and  mixer  was  held 

The  First  All-American  High  filming  sessions.  Should  it  be  possible  at  8:45  p.m.  in  the  University  Y.  M. 
School  Band  Audition  Form  will  be  for  you  to  reach  Hollywood  during  C.  A. 

supplied  in  suitable  quantities  and  { these  periods,  please  let  us  know  be-  The  final  day  of  the  Band  Clinic, 
must  be  used  for  each  Preliminary  forehand.  All  College  and  Univer-  Saturday,  (Jan.  10)  open  studios 
Audition.  I  will  inform  you  the  num-  sity  Band  Directors  acting  as  Hon-  were  held  in  Smith  Music  Hall  by 
ber  of  finalists  to  select  from  those  orary  Audition  Chairmen  will  re-  wind  and  percussion  instructors, 
appearing  for  Preliminary  Audition,  ceive  a  “Scroll  of  Appreciation”  Marching  band  techniques  were 
After  Audition  each  form  will  be  re-  signed  by  Mr.  Jesse  L.  Lasky,  founder  demonstrated  also  at  the  final  session. 


r 
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Oherlin  College  Band 
Tours  Conn  Plant  Recently 


The  eighty-five  member  Oberlin 
College  Symphony  Band,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Williams,  di¬ 
rector,  and  George  E.  Wain,  famed 
Oberlin  woodwind  instructor, 
stopped  in  Elkhart  recently  for  a 
whirlwind  tour  of  the  Conn  plant. 

The  band  was  en  route  to  Chicago 
in  chartered  buses  to  play  an  invi¬ 
tation  concert  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  College  Band  Direc¬ 
tors  National  Association.  Arriving 
in  Elkhart  shortly  before  noon,  the 
band  members  lunched  in  the  Conn 
cafeteria,  and  were  then  conducted 
through  the  factory  and  shown 


A  Ncrtional  Nonprofit  Educational  Society 


Florida:  Asheboro  H.S.,  Asheboro, 
North  Carolina;  Fostoria  H.S.,  Fos- 
toria,  Ohio;  Hungerford  H.S.,  Winter 
Park,  Florida;  and  Maine  Township 
H.S.,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


OREGON  CHAPTER  ACTIVE 

Marjorie  White  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Allegro  Club,  3-M 
chapter  at  Myrtle  Creek,  Oregon. 
She  reports  that  her  vice-president. 
Gloria  Burnett,  edits  a  bi-weekly 
news  sheet,  “Allegro  Notes,”  which 
gives  news  of  the  chapter  and  the 
music  department.  Her  historian, 
Gail  Moon,  writes  letters  to  all 
alumni  of  the  music  department  and 
keeps  them  informed  on  music  hap- 
j  penings  at  their  Alma  Mater.  Most 
I  of  the  members  of  the  Allegro  Club 
I  hold  season  tickets  to  the  Commu- 
j  nity  Concert  Series  at  Roseberg, 

!  Oregon.  Brochures  and  pictures  of 
the  performers  are  included  in  the 
:  3-M  scrapbook.  Apprentices  recently 
I  initiated,  according  to  Richard  L. 
McClintic,  faculty  sponsor,  were 
!  Evelyn  Dyer,  Larry  Henderson, 


music  society,  3-M  chapters  have , 
been  established  in  twenty-one 
states  of  the  union.  At  the  rate  re-  j 
quests  are  coming  in  to  the  national 
office,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
every  state  can  boast  of  a  unit. 

ADD  THREE  NEW  CHAPTERS 

Three  of  the  most  recent  chapters  ' 
to  be  issued  charters  include  the  | 
ones  at  Etowah  H.  S.,  Attalla,  Ala-  ; 
bama,  Roy  L.  Wood,  faculty  sponsor;  1 
Anaconda  H.  S.,  Anaconda,  Montana,  | 
H.  E.  Hamper,  member  of  the  na-  ‘ 
tional  advisory  council,  faculty  spon-  i 
sor;  and  Rolla  H.  S.,  Rolla,  Missouri. 

I  Mrs.  Isabelle  Estes,  director  of  music, 

I  is  sponsor  of  the  latter  chapter  with 
I  Mrs.  Christina  Hughen,  co-sponsor. 

!  Welcome  to  all  three  chapters  and 
!  good  wishes. 

RECENT  INITIATIONS 

;  Eleven  3-M  chapters  held  initia¬ 
tions  in  December.  Using  the  impres- 
j  sive  initiation  ceremony  provided  by 
I  the  national  office,  the  following 
;  chapters  honored  from  11  to  38  of 
'  their  apprentice  members:  Carlisle 
'  Public  Schools,  Carlisle,  Ohio;  Mul- 
j  lens  H.S.,  Mullens,  West  Virginia; 

]  Yakima  H.S.,  Yakima,  Washington: 

I  Myrtle  Creek  H.S.,  Myrtle  Creek, 

I  Oregon;  Mt.  Ayr  (Junior  and  Senior 
! chapters),  Mt.  Ayr,  Indiana;  El  Dor- 
'  ado  County  H.S.,  Placerville,  Cali- 
;  fornia;  Miami-Jackson  H.S.,  Miami. 


Watching  a  Conn  craftsman  at  work 
on  a  bassoon  are,  from  left  to  right, 
William  Dominik,  assistant  to  George 
E.  Wain,  Oberlin  woodwind  instructor, 
L.  B.  Greenleaf,  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Conp 
Ltd.,  Mr.  Wain,  Arthur  L.  Williams, 
director  of  the  Oberlin  Band,  and 
Frank  L.  Reed,  Conn  promotion 
manager. 


ATTEND  BAND  CLINIC 

Modern  Music  Masters  leaders  who 
visited  the  3-M  exhibit  booth  during 
the  Midwest  Band  Clinic  held  in 
December  at  Hotel  Sherman,  Chi¬ 
cago,  were:  Ivan  C.  Caldwell,  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  Albion  H.S.  (Nebraska) 
chapter  and  a  member  of  the  national 
advisory  council;  Emmett  R.  Sarig, 
music  chairman  of  the  extension  di¬ 
vision,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
advisory  council  member;  Sr.  M. 

(Turn  to  Page  27) 


Conn’s  precision  band  instrument  i 
manufacturing  methods.  This  was ' 
the  first  visit  to  Elkhart  and  the  i 
Conn  factory  for  most  of  the  stu-  , 
dents  who,  Mr.  Williams  said,  repre¬ 
sent  twenty-three  states.  j 

Before  boarding  their  buses  to  | 
continue  the  trip  to  Chicago,  the ! 
band  members  gave  a  musical  salute  | 
to  Conn  employees  by  singing  and 
playing  a  Christmas  carol  while 
gathered  around  the  big  Christmas ! 
tree  in  the  Conn  reception  room.  The 
plant  public  address  system  carried 
the  tribute  throughout  the  factory. 

While  waiting  for  the  last  groups 
to  finish  the  tour,  Mr.  Williams 
obliged  photographers  by  shoulder¬ 
ing  and  rendering  a  tune  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  Sousaphone,  made  by  Conn  for 
the  Sousa  band  in  1898,  and  brought 
from  the  Chicago  Museum  of  Science 
and  Industry  for  display  during  the 
showing  of  the  new  Technicolor  mo¬ 
tion  picture,  “Stars  and  Stripes  For¬ 
ever,”  based  on  a  portion  of  Sousa’s 
life. 

The  Oberlin  College  band  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  musical  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  country,  and  the  college, 
located  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  has  long 
been  noted  for  its  excellent  school  of 
music. 


Bruce  Reifer,  president  of  the  Maine  H.  S.  chapter,  Perk  Ridge,  Illinois,  presented 
en  honorary  alumni  key  to  Wayne  Miller  at  the  close  of  the  letter's  senior  piano 
recital  at  Chicago  Musical  College,  Dec.  30.  Many  alumni  and  3*M  members 
attended  the  recital  end  witnessed  the  presentation.  Alexander  M.  Harley,  national 
president,  is  the  eleventh  person  from  the  left. 
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How  Much  Time 
Should  You  Practice? 

ly  Robert  Wolff 
NBTA  State  Coentelor  , 

ST4TE  OF  KANSAS  j 

One  question  which  bothers  most ! 
beginners  is:  “How  much  time 
should  I  practice?”  I  like  to  start  the 
beginner  thinking  and  do  so  by  ask¬ 
ing  the  question:  “What  do  you  want 
from  baton  twirling?” 

Most  of  the  people  who  take  up 
baton  twirling  are  looking  for  a 
hobby.  A  few  of  these  folks  seeking 
a  hobby  find  baton  twirling  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  them  and  they  accept  this 
challenge  by  prc.cticing  each  new 
twirl  they  are  exposed  to  until  they 
are  the  master  of  the  twirl. 

The  majority  of  the  folks  taking  up 
baton  twirling  find  it  an  interesting 
hobby  and  practice  each  new  twirl 
until  they  feel  satisfied  they  have 
the  idea  or  principle  of  the  twirl. 

The  first  group  of  twirlers  work 
until  they  are  contest  twirlers.  The 
second  group  until  they  can  became 
a  twirler  in  a  band  or  with  a  group 
of  other  twirlers.  j 

The  first  group  are  your  cham¬ 
pions,  teachers  and  professional 
twirlers.  The  second  group  are  those 
enjoying  a  hobby,  fellowship,  etc., 
that  come  to  all  t  wirlers.  Both  groups 
further  the  art  of  twirling. 

Baton  twirling  in  its  finest  form  is 
not  measured  by  the  time  spent  prac¬ 
ticing,  but  rather  in  the  progress. 
The  persons  with  dancing  and  musi¬ 
cal  background  and  a  good  instructor 
make  the  most  progress.  One  reason 
for  this  rapid  progress  might  be  the 
“Know  how  of  practice.”  The  begin¬ 
ner  will  do  well  to  work  on  each 
twirl  until  it  is  smooth  and  is  grace¬ 
ful  while  doing  the  twirl.  If  this  is 
done  the  beginner  will  soon  have  a 
series  or  routine  which  is  both 
smooth  and  graceful. 

The  beginner  should  ignore  speed 
until  she  has  attained  smoothness 
and  her  gracefulness.  After  the  above 
are  achieved,  the  beginner  should 
strive  for  more  speed.  I  believe  a 
good  way  to  work  for  more  speed  is 
to  go  through  the  routine  a  few  times 
twirling  so  fast  it  is  straining  the 
student,  not  exhausting  the  student, 
and  then  returning  to  a  speed  which 
will  feel  relaxing  and  still  retain 
smoothness  and  gracefulness. 

All  good  twirlers  are  self-critical. 
By  self-critical  I  mean  they  know 
when  they  are  twirling  right  and 
wrong  and  they  will  not  allow  them¬ 


Piefurad  her*  is  GrifRth  O'Neil,  12 
years  old,  of  Alamo,  Texas  who  is  a 
member  of  N.  B.  T.  A.  and  I.  B.  T,  F. 
At  present,  he  is  Drum  Major  of  Moye 
Junior  Hi9h  Band,  and  Mascot  Twirler 
with  the  Donna  Senior  High  School 
Band,  Donna,  Texas.  This  year  Griff  is 
teaching  classes  in  solo  and  ensemble 
twirling  and  has  appeared  on  Televi¬ 
sion  as  well  as  for  many  Civic  and 
Service  Clubs  with  a  variety  of  on* 
and  two  baton  routines. 


selves  to  do  a  job  wrong. 


Jhe  Jwvdinq 

U^oAk&hop 


By  Floyd  Zarbock 
Twirling  Drum  Major, 
U.  of  Mick. 


Send  all  questions  direct  to  Floyd 
Zarbock,  707  Oxford,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 


After  a  baton  twirler  has  a  few  or 
several  movements  in  his  repertoire, 
he  must  begin  to  think  about  con¬ 
necting  these  movements  in  a  logical 
manner.  When  one  arranges  tricks 
in  such  a  manner  one  is  actually 
composing  a  routine.  In  this  ‘Twirl¬ 
ing  Workshop”  we  shall  discuss  the 
basic  parts  of  the  two  general  types 
of  routines,  the  exhibition  or  show 
routine  and  the  contest  routine. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  beginning 
of  either  a  show  or  contest  routine 
should  be  a  salute.  Whenever  one 
appears  before  an  audience,  one  must 
begin  his  speech  or  performance  by 
an  introduction  of  some  nature.  In 
twirling  this  acknowledgment  or  in¬ 
troduction  is  in  the  form  of  a  salute. 
The  salute,  therefore  is  a  method  of 
telling  the  audience  that  the  twirler 
is  starting  his  performance.  There 
may  be  occasions,  such  as  when  one 
is  talking  about  twirling  and  demon - 
I  strating  it  as  he  talks,  that  a  salute  is 
j  not  in  order.  Usually,  however,  a 


Baton  twirling  is  like  all  other  salute  denotes  the  beginning  of  a 
things  we  find  in  life.  You  receive  twirlers  performance, 
from  it  only  what  you  put  into  it.  I  The  next  section  or  portion  of  the 
don’t  know  how*  much  time  you  routine  is  generally  known  as  the 
should  spend  practicing,  but  I’m  sure  “body”  of  the  routine.  The  “body” 
you  know  what  you  want  from  baton  of  the  routine  contains  all  the  move- 


twirling. 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS 
FROM 

ACROSS  THE  NATION 


ments  between  the  opening  salute 
and  the  closing  salute.  In  a  contest 
routine  as  well  as  in  a  show  routine 
the  first  few  tricks  in  the  “body”  of 
the  routine  should  be  of  such  nature 
that  they  can  be  executed  with  agil¬ 
ity.  The  first  few  tricks  should  also 


OHIO — Bob  Dawson,  Dayton,  cur-  flashy,  but  not  necessarily  diffi- 
rently  boasts  one  of  the  best  twirling 

corps  in  the  nation.  ’The  group  is  After  the  beginning  of  the  body, 
available  for  appearances  in  and  the  contest  routine  differs  from  show 
around  that  area.  routine.  In  a  contest  routine  it  is  a 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — Hilda  Gay  good  idea  to  separate  your  best 
Mayberry,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Miss  Ma-  movements  by  your  next  best  move- 
jorette  of  America — 1952,  was  se-  ments.  Usually  your  second  best 
lected  by  President  Eisenhower’s  movements  are  a  little  easier  to  exe- 
j  Inaugural  parade  committee  for  par-  cute  and  thus  if  you  should  fumble 
ticipation  in  the  colorful  event.  Hilda  or  slip  while  doing  your  most  diffi- 
I  Gay  is  currently  majorette  with  the  cult  tricks,  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
j  famed  University  of  Louisville  band  tunity  to  gracefully  recover  and 
which  was  one  of  the  units  selected  prepare  yourself  for  your  next  move- 
jfor  the  parade.  I  (Turn  to  Page  46) 
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Baton  Twirling 


Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Champ.  We^ll  Show  You  How 


A  MONTHLY  FEATURE 

■y  Don  Sartoll 


/lluirrarioTt^  reproduced  ihrt/iiRh  ipcctdl  per  nisiion 
of  U’.  F.  L.  Drum  Co.,  ChicdRo,  the  copYTiRht 
ou'nt'T. 


Finger  twirls  are  favored  by  many 
of  the  nations  foremost  majorettes 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  Speed  and 
smoothness  can  be  easily  attained 
through  constant  practice  and  the 
variety  of  moves;  combinations  and 
variations  seems  endless. 

Fiagtrt  Have  Namat 

Learning  finger  twirls  can  really 
become  quite  simple  if  twirlers  and 
instructors  will  learn  to  refer  to  their 
fingers  by  numbers.  Your  index  fin¬ 
ger  (one  nearest  the  thumb)  is  your 
first  finger.  Then  comes  your  longest 
finger  which  is  finger  number  two, 
then  three,  and  then  your  small  fin¬ 
ger  which  is  number  four.  So,  when 
referring  to  finger  twirls — refer  to 
them  by  numbers  instead  of  general 
terms  or  names.  For  example,  call  a 
four  finger  twirl  a  “one,  two,  three, 
four  finger  twirl  a  “one,  two  three, 
four.” 

Upon  giving  this  system  a  fair 
chance,  you  will  find  it  a  great  help 
in  laying  out  routines. 


i  ger,  ball  pointing  to  the  front.  Start 
I  the  movement  by  allowing  the  baton 
I  ball  to  drop  down  and  then  the  tip  ! 
I  down.  Now  you  are  holding  your 
baton  with  ball  up  between  your  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  finger.  Turning  your 
palm  down  and  grasping  the  baton 
tightly  with  your  third  and  fourth 
fingers,  swing  baton  in  a  figure  eight 
motion  to  your  left  side,  allowing  tip 
to  come  up  and  to  your  front.  Now 
you  are  holding  your  baton  palm  up 
at  your  left  side  with  your  third 
and  fourth  fingers. 

Allow  ball  to  come  up  and  to  front 
— baton  rolling  between  second  and 
first  finger.  Tip  end  then  comes  up 
and  over  the  first  finger.  You  are 
now  holding  baton  with  thumb  and 
first  finger.  Swing  your  baton  with 
figure  eight  motion  baton  to  starting 
position  and  repeat. 

In  counting  the  movement — it’s 
one  two — then  two  one  as  the  baton 
first  rolled  over  the  first  and  second 
finger  and  then  back  over  the  second 
and  first  finger. 


Split  Fia9ar  Twirl 

The  SPLIT  FINGER  twirl  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  popular  of  all  finger 
twirls,  among  advanced  twirlers. 
Once  the  basic  SPLIT  FINGER  twirl 
has  been  mastered  countelss  combi¬ 
nations  and  variations  can  be  learned 
with  little  effort. 

In  doing  a  vertical  SPLIT  FINGER 
twirl,  start  by  holding  the  baton  in 
your  right  hand  with  your  first  fin- 


Horiieatal  Split  Fiagar  Twirl 

The  same  trick  can  be  done  on  a 
horizontal  plain.  Start  by  bending 
down  as  shown  in  illustration  num¬ 
ber  (1).  Do  a  “one-two” — then,  by 
holding  baton  with  third  and  fourth 
finger — bring  baton  to  position  num¬ 
ber  (2)  (See  Illustration)  and  ex¬ 
ecute  a  “two-one.”  This  can  be 
repeated  over  and  over. 


Riverview  Park  I 
Sets  Its  Date 

Due  to  the  many  requests  of  the 
Twirlers  for  an  early  date  .  .  .  River- 
view  (America’s  largest  amusement 
park)  sets  August  29th,  1953  for  its 
next  baton  twirling  contest. 

1953  is  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Riverview  and  many  plans  are  being 
made  to  give  you  twirlers  a  day  of 
twirling  fun  and  excitement  that  will 
long  be  remembered. 

As  in  the  past  there  will  be  King 
and  Queen  titles,  trophies,  medals, 
free  rides  to  all  twirlers,  door  prizes, 
etc. 

If  you  did  not  receive  one  of  the 
beautiful  entry  blanks  last  year,  send 
in  your  name  and  address  to  .  .  . 
Bobbie  Mae,  5008  N.  Mozart  St., 
Chicago  25,  Ill.  Make  plans  now  to 
attend. 


I  UNM  Summer  Twirling 
Camp  Dates  Set 

The  third  annual  University  of  New 
Mexico  Summer  Twirling  Camp  will 
be  held  June  15  through  20  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  campus  in  Albuquerque.  A 
part  of  the  Summer  Band  Clinic,  the 
twirling  camp  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  John  Large,  nationally- 
known  twirling  teacher  and  driun 
major-twirler  with  the  UNM  March¬ 
ing  Band.  In  addition  to  the  usual  well- 
planned  instruction  in  every  phase 
of  solo  twirling,  a  full  course  is  to 
be  given,  this  year,  in  team  twirling 
for  both  large  and  small  groups.  To 
highlight  the  evening  entertainment 
will  be  the  annual  “Music  in  Mo¬ 
tion”  show  and  the  Camp  Twirling 
Contest.  Interested  twirlers  should 
write  to  Robert  Dahnert,  Music  De¬ 
partment,  University  of  New  Mexico, 
Albuquerque,  N.  M.  for  complete 
I  details. 


Illustration  No.  I 


Illustration  No.  2 


/^ew! 
^elmer 

LIGHTED  BATON  * 

in  popular  thin  sizes! 


Selmer  leads  the  parade  again,  with 
the  famed  Selmer  Pacemaker  “light- 
up”  baton  in  new  popular  diameters. 
There’s  the  T  uffy  size  ( "/ti') ;  M  id  get 
size  (%');  and  the  Brownie  (ti') 
“pencil”  size.  All  have  Twirl-A- 
Magic  balance  that  you  know  so 
well.  Match  other  Selmer  batons,  too. 


Always  light  up  when  you  need 
’em  ...  a  twist  of  one  tip  turns  the 
light  at  each  end  on  and  off.  Smorth, 
Dura-Flash  chrome  shafts  as.<ure 
extra  sparkle  and  smooth  handling. 
22'  to  30'  lengths.  Choose  your  tips 
from  six  colors  or  clear. 


$*•  yovr  music  duaUr, 
or  writ* 


A^eltner 

—  — '  H.  A  A.  SELMER  INC. 

Dapt.  H-103.  Elkhart.  liidiaHa 


February,  1953 
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tested  tips 

for  school  musk  supervisors 

by  PHIL  GRANT  1 

known  lor  his  Clinics  at  Music  Edu-  I 
color  C onirreru  es  and  Music  Festivals,  ! 
percussion  arlisi  with  The  Goldman  | 
Pand,  Educational  Director  of  The  | 
Fred.  Cretsch  Mfg.  Co.,  formerly  a 
Music  Supervisor  and  member  of  the  j 
I  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra.  . 

I  i 


We  all  need  eiicourage- 
incnt  now  and  then,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  youngster 
just  starting  to  leant  the  i 
long  roll.  Even  the  shini- ' 
cst  new  set  of  drums  is  often  not 
sufficient  incentive  for  him  to  master 
the  troublesome  “break.”  And,  by 
"break”  we  of  course  mean  the  point 
where  the  stick  is  struck  with  2  cxim- 
plete  strokes  to  where  the  stick  is  stnick 
once  and  rebounds  for  the  second  beat. 
The  student  generally  has  difficulty 
getting  ov  er  the  break,  and  also  making 
the  Ivumce  .stroke  properly.  At  this 
point  I  think  you’ll  find  it  best  to  intro¬ 
duce  another  nidiment,  the  “niff,” 
which  will  help  develop  the  bounce. 
W'hen  some  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  niff,  the  5  stroke  roll  can  be 
introduced.  Continuous  prac-tice  on  the 
long  roll,  particularly  at  the  break,  will 
serve  only  to  discourage  the  student. 
Some  -Mtulents,  of  course,  are  tfestiuetf 
to  remain  forever  in  the  blissful  state  of 
the  man  who  said: 

“I’m  ignorant  of  music,  but  still,  in 
spite  of  that, 

I  aluatjs  drop  a  quarter  in  an  or- 
f’an-f'rirder’s  hat.” 

lany  band  directors  ask 
me  whether  a  student 
should  spend  all  his  prac¬ 
tice  time  on  a  pad  or 
whether  he  should  use- 
the  dnim.  Well,  suppose  you  put  your¬ 
self  in  your  student’s  place.  Linik  at  that 
little  wood  block  with  the  piece  of  rub- 
lier  on  top.  How  can  it  c-ompare  in  eye- 
appeal  or  glamour  to  the  shiny  new 
tnimpe-t  lieing  carried  home  by  the  boy 
next  door  to  an  admiring  family!  Why 
not  c-onipromise?  Let  the  student  have  a 
dnim  to  play  on.  Teach  him  how  to 
tension  it  properly,  how  to  care  for  the 
heads,  the  strainer  and  other  parts  of  it. 
While  most  of  his  time  w-ill  be  put  in  on 
t!ie  pad,  the  dnim  is  tliere  for  him  to 
use  and  enjoy. 

Something  useful— and 
fhke!  a  CJretsch  Kudinien- 
tal  Chart  for  every  dnim- 
mer  in  your  class!  Gives* 
the  26  Sthube  Rudiments,  along  witli 
rc-ason-why  for  practicing  them  hard 
in  the  form  of  dnimmer  siic-c-ess  stories 
and  pictures,  in  “Take  a  Tip  from  the 
Stars.”  Jii.st  what’s  needed  to  inspire 
greater  student  effort.  For  as  many 
copies  as  you  can  use— all  fre-e  of  charge 
—write  me  care  of— The  Fred.  Cretsch 
Mfg.  Co.,  60  Broadway,  Rnniklyn  11 
New  York,  Educational  Dept.SM-253. 

And  here’s  another  in.spiring  thought— 
did  you  know  that  about  80%  of  the 
schc^  in  this  country  have  bands  or 
orchestras?  A  mighty  musical  group! 


The  second  month  of  the  year  is 
upon  us  and  it  seems  hardly  enough 
time  is  left  for  all  the  musical  activi¬ 
ties  so  necessary  in  the  Spring.  But 
here  we  are,  and  what  we  do  in  the 
Spring  is  gauged  by  what  we  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  Fall  and  even  before  that. 

Mr.  Andy  Odum,  percussion  spe¬ 
cialist,  has  started  a  series  of  articles 
which  you  will  enjoy.  I  am  turning 
this  column  over  to  him  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  in  this  series  which  follows: 

A  Chain  Is  os  Strong  at  lit  Wnakatt  Link 

As  you  will  recall  in  the  first  of 
this  series  of  articles,  appearing  in 
last  month’s  issue  of  The  School 
Musician,  I  cited  an  example  illus¬ 
trating  the  percussion  as  the  weakest 
link  in  the  chain.  ’The  point  was  clear 
that  a  motorist  would  never  attach 
a  luggage  carrier  with  a  faulty  chain 
yet  the  band  director  will  accept  a 
faulty  link  in  his  musical  chain  too 
often  without  question.  The  weak 
link  being  the  percussion  section. 

The  preceding  article  emphasized 
the  need  for  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  rudiments  and  their  application 
and  now  I  would  like  to  deal,  in  de¬ 
tail,  with  the  single  stroke  roll 
which,  in  reality,  is  the  basis  from 
which  all  rudiments  and  other 
rhythm  patterns  are  formed. 

Before  any  drummer  can  play  the 
single  stroke  roll,  or  any  other  rudi¬ 
ments  for  that  matter,  there  are  four 
basic  essentials  to  be  kept  in  mind 
and  practiced  at  all  times.  The  first 
of  these  essentials  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  sound  is  brought  out  of  the 
drum.  Most  students  and  some  band 
directors  have  the  mistaken  idea  that 
the  stick  is  pounded  into  the  drum¬ 
head  to  get  the  desired  sound.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  point  is:  hit  the  drum  head  with 
the  stick  but  pull  the  sound  out.  In 
other  words,  the  power  of  the  stroke 
should  pull  upward  instead  of  going 
down. 

The  second  essential  is  counting 
aloud  in  a  firm,  loud  voice.  Of  course 
counting  aloud  applies  only  to  the 
beginning  drummer  where  much  em¬ 
phasis  is  necessary  to  achieve  an 
even  beat.  In  due  course  of  time 
silent  counting  will  become  auto¬ 
matic.  The  third  essential  is  the  use 
of  wrist  motion  instead  of  an  arm 
motion.  Actually  the  wrist  should 
control  all  movement  of  the  stick 
except  when  added  power  and  show¬ 
manship  is  necessary  or  desirable. 

Last,  but  far  from  least,  the  fourth 
essential  is  the  coordination  neces¬ 
sary  between  the  left  and  the  right 


Sand  all  quaitiont  diract  to  Dr.  John 
Paul  Jonat,  Coniarvatory  of  Muiic, 

I  22IVi  Brood  Si.,  Albany,  Go. 

hand.  The  left  is  greatly  neglected 
and  most  drummers  have  what  I  call 
a  “sluggish  left.”  The  left  hand 
should  do  an  amount  of  work  equal 
to  that  of  the  right,  should  rise  as 
high  as  the  right  stick  and  produce 
a  sound  identical  with  that  of  the 
right,  considering  the  possibility  of 
imperfectly  matched  sticks. 

Greater  use  of  the  left  hand  should 
be  encouraged  in  everyday  affairs 
by  opening  doors,  writing,  use  of 
knife,  fork  and  spoon  in  eating,  etc. 
By  using  the  left  hand  instead  of  the 
right  you  will  find  that  in  a  very 
short  time  the  use  of  your  left  hand 
will  match  that  of  your  right. 

Keeping  these  four  essentials  in 
mind  we  are  now  ready  to  attack  the 
single  stroke  roll.  The  single  stroke 
roll  is  the  basis  from  which  all  rudi- 


Oe*t  YOUR  bead  hav« 
ALL-KEY  protactloa? 
($••  pa9a  45) 
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merits  and  other  patterns  are  formed 
since  you  can  break  down  any  rudi¬ 
ment  to  this  fundamental  beat.  You 
will  find  that  in  so  doing  the  most 
complicated  beats  become  child’s 
play  and  much  of  the  usual  confusion 
in  counting  will  be  eliminated. 

Below  you  will  find  several  rudi¬ 
ments  which  1  have  written  out  and 
in  turn  have  broken  them  down  into 
the  single  stroke  roll  in  several 
rhythm  patterns.  The  usual  R  and  L 
indicate  right  and  left  hand  stroke 
with  the  small  r  and  1  indicating  the 
rebound: 


roll  purely  for  reference.  In  this  way 
all  the  basic  rudiments  necessary  to 
good  band  drumming  will  be  covered. 

Now  that  we  have  a  firmer  founda¬ 
tion  in  basic  rudiments  I  think  it  is 
time  to  make  all  band  drum  students 
and  directors  conscious  of  the  great 
difference  between  the  rudimental 
drummer,  band  drummer  and  the 
rudimental  contest  drummer  for  they 
can  be  as  different  as  black  and 
white.  The  next  article  will  take  up 
this  important  phase  of  drumming 
in  detail  and  in  the  meantime:  HOW 
STRONG  IS  THE  PERCUSSION 
LINK  IN  THE  CHAIN  OF  YOUR 
BAND?” 

Comment 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Odum, 
supervisor  of  music,  Mitchell  County 
Schools,  Camilla,  Georgia,  for  these 
interesting  articles  and  will  look 
forward  to  the  next. 

Should  you  have  any  questions  or 
criticisms  do  not  hesitate  to  write  for 
this  column  is  open  to  any  and  all 
percussion  opinions.  So  long  till  next 
month. 


As  you  notice  I  use  the  “1.  e  an  na 
2  e  an  na”  method  of  counting  even 
in  the  simole  single  stroke  roll.  You 
will  find  that  if  you  use  this  method 
from  the  very  beginning  you  will 
avoid  the  usual  difficulty  with  eighth 
and  sixteenth  notes  encountered  in 
the  more  difficult  rudiments. 

Although  you  may  now  fully  un¬ 
derstand  how  to  count  and  work  out 
all  the  rudiments  and  rhythm  pat¬ 
terns  with  the  use  of  the  single 
stroke  roll  I  will,  in  following  ar¬ 
ticles,  include  additional  rudiments 
broken  down  into  the  single  stroke 


DOUBLE  STROKE  ROLL 


SIHCLE  STROKE  BOLL: 


SINGLE  STROKE  ROLL: 


SEVEN 


FIVE  STROKE  ROLL: 


SINGLE 


At  W.F.l.  DRUM  COMPANY,  wi'rt  tducotienol-mimltd.  Good  drvms  go 
aitk  good  dtvaiming,  and  wo  hovt  josl  tho  molttiol  you  noodl  FREE 
Drum  Instruction  Woll  (horts  to  hong  in  your  proctico  rooms,  Rudimtntal 
Drum  Shoots  for  your  studonts,  ond  informotivi,  up-to-tho-minuto  Drum 
booklots  nnd  Tymponi  tips  art  yours  for  tho  asking.  Just  fill  out  tho 
coupon  btlow,  ond  this  wiolth  of  fret  mottrial  it  yours. 

Our  ntw  WFL  PEDAL  TUNED  TYMPANI  combint  all  tht  host  tymponi 
ftoturos  occumulottd  by  Wm.  F.  Ludwig  over  o  period  of  fifty  ytors  os 
0  ployer  end  monufocturtr.  Three  outstonding  models  offer  o  choice  for 
every  toste.  Vf.F.L.  olso  hot  one  of  the  lorgest  selections 
el  concert  end  parade  drums  to  be  found  onywhere. 

JH  Ask  your  Vf.F.L.  dealer  to  give  you  specificotions  ond 

or  send  for  our  free  color  cotolog. 


quotations 


Inttructlon  Book* 

No.  10S0 — "Swing  Drumming" 
by  Wm.  F.  Ludwig  Jr....S1.S0 
No.  1010 — "Drum  Solo  ond  En¬ 
semble  Collection'' . $1.00 

No.  1000 — "Oaten  Twirling  In¬ 
struction  Method" . $1.00 

No.  1070 — "Drum  Corps  Monual" 
by  Wm.  F.  Ludwig  Sr.... $1.00 
No.  lOiO — "Complete  Drum 
Instructer"  by  Wm.  F.  Ludwig 
Sc . $1.50 


SM-6  WAA.  F.  LUDWIG 


1728-36  N.  Daman  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

.  Send  mo  your  FREE  drum  instruction 

motorial,  and  illustrated  booklots. 

. Send  tho  now  W.F.l.  drum  catoloa. 


Ramombor  Wm.  F.  Ludwig 
for  tfit  lalett  and  finest 
in  percussion  instruments! 


THiBl'S  A  W.  r.  1.  DRUM  DtAUB  MIAM  YOW 

W.  F.  Lo  DRUM  COMPANY 

1728-36  N.  Daman  Ava.  *  Chicago,  Illinois 
World’*  Large*!  Drutn  and  Tymponi  M’F’r's. 
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The  Autoharp 


THE 

AUTOHARP 


(Starts  on  Page  8) 

make  the  autoharp  sound  like  a 
guitar,  a  ukelele,  or  a  banjo,  by 
strumming  with  different  kinds 
of  picks,  by  using  the  flat  sur¬ 
face  of  a  celluloid  pick,  or  by 
strumming  the  strings  on  both 
sides  of  the  bars.  It  is  easy  to 
play  a  harp-like  accompaniment 
as  a  series  of  broken  chords,  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  few  low  strings, 
and  proceeding  upward. 

3.  When  boys’  voices  are  changing, 
simple  autoharp  accompaniments  ‘ 
often  help  young  alto-tenors  and 
baritones  to  sing  the  successive 
roots  of  primary  chords  in  easy 
three-  and  four-part  songs  with 
more  assurance. 

9.  Many  teachers  report  successful 
use  of  the  autoharp  in  beginning 
theory  classes  in  high  school. 

10.  Music  centers  and  libraries  in 
some  schools  are  organized  so 
that  autoharps  may  be  checked 
out  by  students  for  their  own 
individual  use. 

11.  Some  colleges  and  universities 
report  highly  successful  use  of 
autoharps  in  music  classes  which 
are  organized  for  prospective 
classroom  teachers.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  music  course  at  this  level, 
as  well  as  in  music  classes  in 
elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  singers  who  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  carrying  a  tune  find  a 
steady  autoharp  accompaniment 
to  be  extremely  helpful.  In  this, 
as  in  all  situations  where  an^ 
autoharp  is  used,  there  should  be 
as  many  autoharps  as  possible  to 
distribute  to  students  in  the  class. 

12.  Almost  all  of  the  upper  grade 
and  junior  high  school  song 
books  in  the  standard  music  se¬ 
ries  provide  a  certain  number  of 
suggested  chording  patterns  for 
autoharp  accompaniments.  In 
addition,  there  are  individual 
song  collections  such  as  these, 
which  include  this  information: 

Fox,  Lillian  Mohr.  Autoharp  Accom¬ 
paniments  to  Old  Favorite  Songs, 
C.  C.  Birchard. 

Kolb,  Sylvia  and  John.  A  Treasury 
of  Folk  Songs,  Bantam  Books. 
Krone,  Beatrice  and  Max.  Mexican 
Folk  Songs,  Neil  Kjos  Music  Com¬ 
pany. 

Seeger,  Ruth  Crawford.  American 
Folk  Songs  for  Children,  Double¬ 
day  and  Company. 

Seeger,  Ruth  Crawford.  Animal  Folk 
Songs  for  Children,  Doubleday  and 
Company. 

Stanchfleld,  Bessie,  and  Roberta 
McLaughlin.  Cancioncitas,  Paul 
Scmitt  Music  Company. 

In  these  as  well  as  in  many  other 
ways,  the  autoharp  will  undoubtedly 
help  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  plan 
“Music  for  Everybody.”  It  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  versatile  instrument.  It  can 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

A  Most  Useful  Instrument 
for  the 

Elementary  Classroom  Teacher 
Ready  Mode  Chords 
No  Fingering  No  Lessons 


A  Sweep  of  the  Hand  ^ 
Starts  You 
Playing  '  ^ 

Easier  than  a  f 

piano  for  accompaniment 

Supplies 

Accompaniment 

Rhythm 

Harmony 


Simple 

Third  grade  children 
can  play  it 

Brochure  on  Request 


Jersey  City  7,  New  Jersey 


Bichard 


Carolin 

sponsoi 


'our  talent  requires  the  best . . . 

. . .  and  no  matter  which  of  our  4  grades  of 
heads  you  choose,  you  get  the  best 
y  the  money  can  buy.  You’ll  like  the  feather-touch 
1^  response,  the  full,  crisp  tone.  Let  Amrawco 

bring  out  the  best  m  your  drum— and  YOU! 

Professional... Standard,. .  Economy. . .  Goatskin 

heads  for  every  player,  every  purse 
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be  adj'isted  to  the  needs  of  all  stu¬ 
dents,  whatever  their  musical  abil¬ 
ities.  And,  a  thing  that  has  been 
implied,  but  not  directly  mentioned 
in  this  discussion,  experience  with 
the  autoharp  is  not  only  valuable  as 
an  aid  to  musical  understanding,  but 
it  is  also  enjoyable. 


AMen  AMen  AMen 


(Starts  on  Page  7) 


Modern  Music  Masters 


(Starts  on  Page  21) 


be  somewhat  sketchy.”  BUT,  our  in¬ 
strumental  majors,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  keyboard  abilities 
MUST  develop  a  repertoire  (and,  of 
course,  these  pieces  MUST  be  mem¬ 
orized);  what  a  trying  mistaken  idea 
of  general  musical  proficiency  that 
turns  out  to  be. 

The  reader  will  say,  oh  but  they 
get  that  kind  of  experience  in  key¬ 
board  harmony.  True,  but  since  this 
is  being  combined  with  general  har¬ 
mony,  ear  -  training,  sight  -  singing, 
etc.,  they  don’t  get  enough  of  it  to  do 
any  real  good.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
course  in  keyboard  harmony  restored 
to  its  original  useful  value.  (I  can 
honestly  say  that  that  was  one  of  the 
most  practical  courses  I  was  ever  ex¬ 
posed  to.) 

“There  is  too  much  emphasis 
placed  on  the  necessity  of  memoriz¬ 
ing.”  amen!  Amen!  AMEN! 


SLINGERLAND  DRUMS 

World's  Favorite  —  The  World  Over 


Dram  for  Every  School  Uso 
ia  Road,  Orchotfro  aid 
Corps. 

Footariag: 
o  Toaol  Rrillioaco 

o  35%  Mora  noa>forroas 
(aoB>rastla9)  motols 
thoa  overo^o  drams 

o  Hoad  shovea  hoods 
o  Mirror  liko  plotiag 
o  Easy  ployiag  rospoaso 


Send  for  FREE  Catalog  about  drums, 
free  rudimental  sheets,  wall  charts 
and  baton  twirling  helps. 


Emmanuel,  sponsor  of  Mt.  Saint  Jo¬ 
seph  Academy,  Rutland,  Vermont; 
Richard  S.  Downs,  sponsor  of  chap¬ 
ter  13,  Fostoria  H.S.,  Fostoria,  Ohio; 
Don  Whitehead,  original  sponsor  of 
El  Dorado  County  H.S.,  Placerville, 
California;  Louis  G.  Kaman,  sponsor, 
Mullens  H.S.,  Mullens,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia;  J.  R.  Still,  sponsor  of  Chapter 
7,  Asheboro  H.S.,  Asheboro,  North 
Carolina;  and  Mrs.  Isabelle  Estes, 
sponsor  and  band  director  at  Rolla 
H.S.,  Rolla,  Missouri. 

HONOR.S  PIANO  TEACHER 

When  Chapter  17  at  Carlisle  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  Carlisle,  Ohio  initiated 
28  members  on  December  3,  it  pre¬ 
sented  an  honorary  key  to  Miss 
Orpha  Updyke,  piano  teacher,  who 
has  lived  in  that  community  all  her 
life.  Many  of  the  students  initiated 
into  the  3-M  society  were  products 
of  her  efforts.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Modern  Music  Masters  is  to  honor 
outstanding  musicians  and  those  in 
the  community  who  have  contributed 
toward  the  development  of  music  ap¬ 
preciation.  The  officers  and  sponsors 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  gra¬ 
cious  gesture.  Directing  the  activities 
of  this  chapter  are  Miss  Jean  D. 
Gaker  and  Miss  Martha  Rose  Roy, 
faculty  co-sponsors,  Jo  Ann  Branna- 
man,  president;  Marilyn  Silvsk,  vice- 
president;  Susan  Shupert,  secretary; 
Richard  Brannaman,  treasurer,  and 
Richard  Poe,  historian. 


Slingerland  Tympani  —  over  700  sets  sold  —  without  a 
single  service  complaint  —  Easy  to  tune  —  and  hold  to 
pitch.  Sold  by  all  Slingerland  dealers. 

SLINGERLAND  DRUM  CO. 

1325  Belden  Ave.  ‘Chicago  14,  III. 


AT  YOUR  SERVICE  GENTLEMEN  ! ! 

We  Are  Prepared  to  Meet  Your  Every  School  Music  Nded 

QUARTETTE  MUSIC  CO.,  INC. 

A  Band  and  Orchestra  Business 
Run  By  Band  and  Orchestra  Men 

THOMAS  F.  FABISH  —  ROY  C.  KNAPP  —  GEORGE  A.  QUINLAN  —  ROBERT  W.  SEEMAN 


Every  member  of  fhe  QuerieHe  it 
quelified  to  entwer  your  problems  in 
Organlietion,  Adminittretion,  end  Sup¬ 
ply,  at  no  cost  or  obligation  .  .  . 
[utt  write  ut. 


We  speciaiiie  in  ail  phaiat  of  Instru¬ 
mental  Clinics.  Each  member  it  either 
a  Music  Educator,  Director,  or  Profet- 
tionai.  Our  job  it  to  make  your  job 
easier. 


Authorized  Dealers 

Conn— Pan-Amerkon— Leedy  and  Ludwig— Bush  and  Gerts— Jesse  French— other  leading 
makes.  We  carry  a  complete  line  of  expertly  reconditioned  instruments.  We  have  a 
liberal  rental  plan  for  schools  and  individual  students. 

For  further  information  write  today 


4th  Floor,  Ohio  Baildiag  o  509  S.  Woboth  Avoaao 
Phene  -  WAbash  24)381 


Chicago  5,  HI. 
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fccpU  of  Note 
A  Score  of 
Symphony  facet 

A  book  of  some  sixty-three  pages. 
Written  by  Laurence  McKinney  with 
accompanying  droll  drawings  from 
the  lively  pen  of  Gluyas  Williams. 
The  individuals  who  make  up  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra,  together  with  Wag¬ 
nerian  Sopranos,  Piano  Virtuosos, 
and  members  of  the  local  Choral 
Society  are  a  delightfully  human  and 
humorous  lot  of  people  as  herein  de¬ 
picted  in  light  verse.  Party  Fun  of 
the  first  order.  Published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Co.,  286-302  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  10,  New  York. 

flete  Soles 

These  we  recommend  for  any  form 
of  concert  or  contest  use. 

Rex  Elton  Fair — Minuetto  in  Old 
Style  (Pages  62-3)  Book  I..  II  Cole 
Rex  Elton  Fair — Valse  di  Encore 

(pages  36-7)  Book  II . Ill  Cole 

Rex  Elton  Fair — The  Woods  Sere¬ 
nade  . II  Cole 

Rex  Elton  Fair — Menuet  No.  2 


By  Rex  Elton 


Sand  oil  quattioni  diract  to  Rai  Elton 
Fair,  f57  South  Corono  St.,  Danvar  S, 
Colorado. 


. Ill  Cole 

Rex  Elton  Fair — Bouree - III  Cole 

Rex  Elton  Fair — Tarantella . 

Then  there  is  a  book  of  “51  Master¬ 
pieces  for  Flute  and  Piano.”  This  is 
published  by  the  Belwin  Co.,  New 
York.  The  accompaniments  are  very 
simply  arranged  so  that  anyone  with 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  piano 
can  play  them.  Rather  badly  done  in 
spots  but  for  the  most  part,  very  ac¬ 
ceptable,  in  that  it  makes  it  possible 
for  the  young  student  to  enjoy  play¬ 
ing  with  the  piano,  and  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mommy,  Daddy,  Brother, 
or  Sister  in  his  musical  ambitions. 
Chopin — Nocturnes,  Op.  15,  Nos.  1 

and  2  . Ill  CB 

Faure — Adantino  . Ill  GS 

Gluck — Scene  from  Orpheus 

. Ill  Cf  or  CB 

Handel — Sonatas,  Nos.  4,  7... Ill  CB 
Koehler — The  Butterfly .  IV  CF  or  CB 
Kuhlau — Menuette . Ill  CB 


Labate — Venetian  Serenade.  .Ill  CF 

Mozart — Andate,  Op.  86 . Ill  CB 

Pessard — Andalouse  ...III  CF  or  CB 
Wagner — Album  Leaf 

. II  Ru,  Fill  or  CB 

Weinberger — Sonatina . Ill  CF 

Mozart — Concertos  in  D-G-C 

. Grade  V  CB 

Ganne — Andante  et  Scherzo 

. Grade  V  CF 

Griffes — Tone  Poem  (Very  difficult) 

. Grode  VIZ  GS 

Chaminade — Concerto  (One  of  the 

most  Beautiful) . Grade  VI  BH 

Quantz — Concerto  . Grade  V  CB 

Molique — Concerto  Op.  60 

. Grade  V  to  VI  CB 

Fair — Via  Crucis . VI  Cole 

Ob  Piccolo  Solos 
Brewer — A  Message  of  Spring 

. IV  BH 

Damare — Cleopatra  Polka . V  BH 

Cmare — The  Wren . IV  BH 

C  Piccolo  Solos 

Cox — Skylark  Polka . V  CF 

Damare — Cleopatra  Polka 

. V  BH  orCB 

Damare — The  Wren 


Ur  high  music  stand  costs 

with  NORWOOD’S  sensational 


s-year  replacement 

WARRANTY! 

IrA  Bandmasters... students... teachers 

Protect  your  investment  and  banish  the  annual 
lO***  ^  •m"'*  cost  of  music  stand  repair  and  replacement. 

•  **^Ct*^*'*\  Insist  on  NORWOOD.  Get  the  finest,  most 

WL\  dependable  stands  made  PLUS  Norwood's 
‘lioc  guarantee  of  5*years  dependable  service. 

o»  '*^**ot  The  new  Norwood  stands  are  made  from 

o**'^  *  *  oT*'**  strongest  steel  ever  used  in  the 

*»••***  manufacture  of  music  stands.  And,  they’re 

m\  PERMO-RIVETED  to  withstand  the 
hardest  knocks  and  usage.  Because  they 
I* are  built  to  outlast  all  other 

stands,  only  NORWOOD  can  make 
this  sensational  guarantee  .  .  . 

For  free  folder  on  complete 
line  with  prices,  write  — 

THE  NORWOOD  CO.,  8040  N.  AUSTIN  AVE.,  MORTON  GROVE,  ILL 


NORWOOD 
FOLDING  AND 
ORCHESTRA 
STANDS 
AVAILABLE 
AT  LEADING 
MUSIC  STORES 
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D  &  J.  A  R  T  L  E  Y,  inc. 

1519  WIST  BRISTOL  STRUT 
.KHART  INDIANA 


. IV  BH.CB  or  CF 

Danim — Through  the  Air 

. . . IV  CForCB 

Frausella — Birds  of  Paradise. IV  BH 
Occn-Laurendeau — Kinlock  of 

Ktnlock  . V  CB 

Fair — Ghosts  of  the  Pecotonica 
(Descriptive,  difficult) 

Pleasures  of  Pan — (There  are  six 
books  in  this  series,  ranging  from 
nine  to  fourteen  numbers. 

Sonatas  tor  Plata  aad  Plano 
Bach — Sonatas  L-6 

. Grade  IV  to  VI  CB 

Handel — Sonatas  1-7 

. Grade  IV  to  VI  CB 

Bach — Suite  in  B  minor .  Grade  VI  CF 

Woodwind  Ensomblos 
Throe  Plates 

With  or  Without  Accompaniment 
Andre,  Original  Trio  Op.  29 — Grade  3 
Publisher  BHB 

Beethoven-Fetherston,  Theme  and 
Variations — 3  BHB 
Haubiel,  In  the  Phyrgian  Mode — 3  CP 
Hook,  Sonata  Op.  83 — 3-4  BHB 
Kummer,  Sixth  Trio  in  A  Op.  59 — 4 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 


■  Cl  I  I  r  W  "At  the  Notion's  Shrlam" 

■  ■■  *  ■■  *  1  n  Prepare  your  boy  to  enter  America’*  leading 

college*  and  univer*itie*  and  at  the  *ame  time 
P  r  be  trained  for  a  commi**ion  in  the  Armed 

V  I  I  W  Im  p  Serrice*.  College  preparatory  and  Junior  College, 

I  age*  12-20;  per*onalu^  instruction  in  Reading  and 

Speech  Clinic*.  All  varsity  sport*  and  intramural 
athletic  program  for  every  boy.  32  modern  fireproof  buildings,  including 
two  gymnasium*  and  hospital.  Motorized  artillery,  cavalry,  infantry,  band, 
senior  division  ROTC.  Catalogue. 

BOX  SM,  WAYNE,  PA.  (16  miles  from  Phila.) 

Several  Bond  icholorthipt  ovoiloble  annually  ta  young  muiiciant  with  advanced  musical 
training.  For  further  details,  address  The  Bandmaster. 


Kummer,  Trio  in  C  Op.  53 — 3-5  CB 
Kummer,  Trio  in  G  Op.  24 — 4  CB 
Liadovt,  Mosquito  Dance — 3-4  Con 
Mercandante,  Three  Serenades — 3 
BHB 

Taylor,  Transcription  Suite  Classic  in 
D—4  KAK 

Albisi,  Trio  from  2nd  Miniature 
Suite — 6  CB 

Painter,  Alla  Camera — 4  GHM 
Tschaikowsky,  Danse  des  Mirlitons — 


Crist,  Tap  Dance — 3  Con 
Haydn,  Rondo  Scherzando — 3  BHB 
Mozart,  March  from  Titus — 3  MIL 

Poar  Plates 

Gossec,  Tamboume — Grade  3 
Publisher  K&K 

Kohler,  Grand  Quartet  Op.  24  (4 
movements) — 4-5  And 
La  Violette,  Charde — 4  BH 
La  Violette,  Filigree — 4  BH 
Lorenz,  Par  Avion — 3-4  Pro 
Lully,  Sarabande — 3  K&K 
Sevem-Fetherston,  Scherzo  Brillante 
—3  BHB 

Van  Leeuwen,  Curiosities  Suite  I — 6 
GHM 

Van  Leeuwen,  Curiosities,  Suite  II — 
4  GHM 

Van  Leeuwen  (arrangement).  Four 
Miniatures — 4-5  And 
Turkish  March,  Mozart — 1  And 
Rain,  Bohm — 2  And 
Nutcracker  Suite,  Tschaikowsky — 3 
And 

Flight  of  the  Bumblebee,  Korsakof — 
4  And 

Winsloe,  Flute  Player’s  Serenade — 5 
BHB 

Wouters,  Adagio  and  Scherzo — 5  Ru 
Painter,  Notturion  di  Luna — 5  GHM 
Reicha,  Quartet  Op.  12  (a  beautiful 
number) — 6  CB 

Kuhlau,  Many  Flute  Ensembles. 
Among  finest  to  be  had.  CB  and  CF 

Poar  I  Plat  Clarlnots 

Ariolla,  Tallmadge,  Liseta — Grade  4 
(Turn  to  Page  41) 


SOLID  SILVER  FLUTES  -  PICCOLOS 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


108  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE. 


THE  TONE  HEARD  'ROUND  THE  WORLD 


THE 

HAYNES- 

SCHWELM 

CO. 


The  name  to  look  for. 
\it'$  your  guorontee 
the  finest . .  . 
l^in  quoiity 
^S^Bnd  tone .  ^ 


SOLID  STERLING  SILVER 


FLUTES 


4196  WASHINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON  31,  MASS. 
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BASS  AND  CEllO 


As  a  result  of  extensive  surveys,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  MENC  String  Committee  autliur- 
itiet,  a  new  bass  and  cello  are  now  available 
for  school  orchestra  use.  Known  as  the  Kay 
Standard  school  models,  the  bass  is  regula¬ 
tion  3/4  size  and  the  cello  is  full  size,  but 
both  are  significantly  lighter  in  weight. 

Strings  of  the  Kay  school  instruments  are 
closer  to  the  fingerboard,  which  means  less 
pressure  is  needed  to  play.  Bowing  radius  is 
reduced  for  easier  manipulation.  And  im¬ 
portant  acoustical  changes  in  the  sound 
chamber  make  the  instruments  more  re¬ 
sponsive,  give  them  bigger  tone. 

Tests  indicate  that  excellent  results  may 
be  expected  ,  .  .  particularly  with  teen-age 
beginners.  The  student  has  better  control  of 
intonation,  and  progresses  more  rapidly  in 
general  technique.  These  factors,  plus  the 
improvements  in  design,  also  improve  tone 
quality  to  a  marked  degree. 

VJRlTf  TOoay  for 

Koy  Musical  Intlrumant  Co.,  1640  Walnut  St.,  Olka  go 


In  reviewing  the  following  new  re¬ 
leases,  the  degree  of  performing  dif¬ 
ficulty  has  been  indicated  as  well  as 
other  attributes  with  the  hope  that 
this  information  would  be  helpful  to 
Directors  and  Teachers  in  music  ma¬ 
terials  orientation.  It  is  regrettable 
that  the  2nd  Violin  and  Viola  sections 
are  still  step-children!  For  a  musical 
challenge  to  the  long  suffering  Vio¬ 
lists  and  2nd  Violinists  would  not 
only  be  a  happy  motivation  to  both, 
but  would  help  give  tonal  variety  to 
the  string  orchestra.  It  is  noted  how¬ 
ever,  that  several  selections  reviewed 
I  here  have  not  so  neglected  these  two 
sections.  These  new  releases  then  are 
submitted  for  your  consideration  as 
welcome  “new”  pieces  for  performer, 
audience,  and  teacher  alike. 

Orch0$tra 

First  Heart  Throbs  .  .  .  R.  Eilenberg 
— Arr.  Clifford  P.  Barnes.  Pub¬ 
lished  Ludwig  Music  Publishing 
Co.,  Cleveland.  Full  Orch.  $3.00 — 
Full  Conductor  Score  $2.00-— Extra 
Parts  25c. 

Scored  for  1st  advanced  Violin — 

'  includes  5th  position,  1st  Violin  A, 
i  B,  Second  Violin,  3rd  Violin,  (sub. 

1  for  Viola),  Viola,  Cello  and  Bass  in 
i  strings.  Flute,  Oboe,  2  Clarinets, 

I  Bassoon,  4  Horn  (3rd  and  4th  ad  lib) , 
i  2  trumpets,  3  Trombones,  Tuba,  and 
I  Percussion.  (Alto  and  Tenor  cross 
cued.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  Ad- 
i  vanced  Violin,  all  strings  can  play 
j  entirely  in  the  1st  position.  Score  in¬ 
dicates  cross  cueing  of  instrument 
not  likely  to  be  found  in  small  en¬ 
sembles. 

This  charming  gavotte  is  suitable 
for  Jr.  High,  C.  and  D.  High  Schools. 

o  *  *  • 

Lucile — A.  E.  M.  Gretry  (1741-1813) 
scored  by  Clifford  P.  Barnes.  Pub¬ 
lished  Ludwig  Music  Pub.  Co., 
Cleveland.  Set  A — $4.00 — with  full 
score,  $5.00.  Full  score  alone  $2.50. 
Extra  parts  30c. 

Scored  for  symphony  orchestra. 
(Alto  and  Tenor  Sax  parts  avail- 
j  able.) 

I  The  1st  Violin  playable  in  3rd  posi¬ 
tion.  2nd  Violin  is  in  1st  position. 

I  Viola,  1st  position,  except  one  note. 

I  Cello,  1st  position.  Bass  2nd  position. 

I  This  is  a  short  overture  to  Gretry’s 
I  second  opera.  Tempo  is  fast — slow — 
I  fast.  It  is  a  light  and  gay  18th  Cen- 
i  tury  work,  similar  to  Mozart  in  style. 

Technically  well  within  range  for 
[  High  School.  Its  problems  are  styl- 
;  istic.  A  gay  hearted  work  suitable 


Sand  all  quaitiont  diract  to  Angalo 
U  Mariana,  lt4-2«  llZth  Ava.,  St. 
Albani  12,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


for  High  School  or  College.  It  had 
its  premiere  performance  with  the 
United  States  Air  Forces  Symphony 
at  a  Watergate  concert  this  past 
summer  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
a  a  a  a 

Our  Junior  Symphony  Orchestra 
Folio — Arr.  Lorraine  E.  Watters. 
Published  by  Carl  Fischer — Piano 
Conductor  $1.00,  Parts  60c.  Scored 
for  Advanced  Violin  (ad  lib),  1st 
Violin  A,  B,  2nd  Violin,  3rd  Violin. 
(Viola  Treble  Clef),  Viola.  Cello, 
Bass,  Flute,  Oboe,  1st  and  2nd 
Clarinets,  Bassoon,  2  Trumpets,  1st 
and  2nd  Homs,  (in  F)  1st  and  2nd 
Homs  in  Eb,  (Substituted  for  F 
Trombone)  Tuba,  Percussion,  (Alto 
Sax,  Tenor  Sax,  ad  lib). 

Violins  (except  advanced)  Viola, 
Cello  parts  are  all  playable  in  the  1st 
position.  The  Bass  part  includes  the 
3rd  position. 

These  14  interesting  selections  are 
all  excellent  intermediate  grade  ma¬ 
terial.  The  piano  conductor  part  has 
some  fine  suggestions  for  the  director 
as  to  tempi  and  teaching  devices. 
The  various  sections  have  been  given 
a  chance  to  play  the  “melody." 
Included  are  two  piano  sonatas 
arranged  for  solo  piano  with  orches¬ 
tral  accompaniment.  The  accompani¬ 
ment  parts  are  easy  for  all  instru¬ 
ments;  thus  affording  counting  (rests) 
experience  for  the  orchestra.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  teaching  and  training  device. 

Themes  from  well  known  standard 
orchestral  compositions  are  included. 
Recordings  of  these  familiar  works 
may  be  played  as  teaching  aids.  The 
individual  parts  are  interesting,  with 
a  minimum  of  “off -beats”  for  the  2nd 
Violin  and  Viola. 

For  elementary,  Jr.  High  and  other 
(Junior)  intermediate  orchestras. 

Orekestra  and  Cfeoras 

Sixteen  Chorales  by  J,  S.  Bach  com¬ 
piled  and  arranged  by  Mayhevo 
Lake.  Pub.  G.  Schirmer,  N.  Y. 
Conductor’s  condensed  score  $1.00, 
Parts  50c — Mixed  chorus — (Octavo 
8212)  25c. 

String  parts  are  arranged  for  the 
Violins  with  a  choice  of:  First  Violin 
— Advanced  position — (to  6th  posi¬ 
tion)  or  First  Violin — 1st  Position; 
Second  Violin  Advanced  position 
(to  2nd  position)  or  2nd  Violin — 1st 
position.  Viola — 1st  position,  1st  Cello 
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(to  4th  position) ;  2nd  Cello  1st  posi¬ 
tion,  and  Bass  to  3rd  position. 

The  score  is  arranged  for  orchestra, 
band,  string,  woodwind,  or  Brass 
ensemble,  or  Ensemble  of  various 
instruments.  Any  instrumental  group 
may  serve  as  accompaniment  for  the 
chorus.  The  four  parts  in  each  chor¬ 
ale  have  been  designated  as  soprano, 
alto,  tenor,  and  bass.  They  have  been 
distributed  so  that  they  may  be  per¬ 
formed  by  any  family  group  of  in¬ 
struments  or  by  any  group  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  instruments. 

The  conductor’s  score  lists  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  instruments  according  to 
the  voice  parts.  The  original  harmo¬ 
nizations  of  Bach  are  adhered  to. 

Suitable  for  Junior,  Senior  High 
and  above. 

Note:  Reviewed  in  answer  to  re¬ 
quests  for  orchestral  and  band  set¬ 
tings  of  Bach  chorales  with  chorus. 

Music  for  Sirlmq  Orckostra 

A  Stately  Procession  by  Samuel 

Gardner,  Boston  Music,  Boston. 

Full  score  and  parts  $1.25,  parts  15c. 

1st  Violin  utilizes  the  3rd  position 
— violins  2  to  7,  in  the  1st  position. 
Viola,  5th  position.  Cello  to  the  3rd 
position.  Bass  to  the  4th  position. 

This  has  been  arranged  for  many 
groups: — seven  violins,  violins  and 
viola,  violins  and  cello,  string  quar¬ 
tet,  and  full  string  orchestra.  The 
piano  (ad  lib)  has  “play”  and  “omit” 
to  lend  tonal  variety  to  the  general 
background.  The  5th  violin  part  is 
elementary.  The  6th  violin  part  is 


very  elementary,  utilizing  pizzicato 
throughout,  for  beginners. 

All  remaining  parts  are  in  the  in¬ 
termediate  grade.  All  are  well  edited. 
The  scoring  is  most  effective  giving 
tonal  as  well  as  rhythmic  variety  to 
music  obviously  written  for  young 
performers.  This  music  is  suitable  for 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 

*  *  *  • 

String  Masters — Arr.  Edmund  M. 
Goehring,  Pub.  Ludwig  Music, 
Cleveland.  Full  Score  $2.00 — String 
parts  60c — Piano  accompaniment 
$1.25. 

Twenty  selections  from  Bach  to 
Moussorgsky.  Graded  from  easy  to 
intermediate.  The  arrangements  are 
for  3  violins,  viola,  cello  and  Bass. 
The  3rd  Violin  part  (ad  lib)  doesn’t 
necessarily  act  as  a  duplicate  viola 
nor  does  the  Bass  act  as  an  assistant 
cello.  The  individual  parts  are  inter¬ 
esting.  The  Violins  and  Viola  do  not 
exceed  the  1st  position.  The  cello 
and  bass  have  occasional  notes  in  the 
2nd  position. 

So  arranged  that  it  is  playable  in 
various  combinations  with  piano.  The 
parts  are  well  edited;  suitable  for 
elementary  and  Junior  High  School. 

*  •  *  * 

Strings  Modeme  arranged  by  Merle 
J.  Isaac.  Pub.  Robbins  Music  Corp., 
New  York.  Piano  Conductor  $1.50, 
String  parts  each  $1.00. 

Arranged  for  1st,  2nd  Violin,  3rd 
Violin  (Viola  Treble  Clef),  Viola, 
cello,  bass,  and  piano  conductor. 


Ten  musical  favorites  arranged  in 
the  Isaac  manner,  for  young  string 
players.  The  demands  are  not  great 
on  any  section.  The  1st  Violin  does 
not  go  beyond  the  3rd  position.  The 
2nd  Violin  and  Viola  parts  are  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  1st  position,  (except  for 
a  brief  passage  in  the  viola,  that  has 
an  alternate  note  bringing  it  entirely 
in  the  1st  position).  The  cello  utilizes 
the  4th  position.  The  range  of  the 
basses  includes  the  3rd  position. 

There  is  a  school  of  thought  that 
popular  and  pleasing  music  will  at¬ 
tract  young  students  to  strings.  These 
selections  then  should  meet  that 
requisite  as  such  popular  numbers 
as  Deep  Purple,  Over  the  Rainbow, 
When  I  Grow  Too  Old  to  Dream  and 
Daybreak,  are  included. 

The  bowings,  fingerings  and  posi¬ 
tions  are  clearly  marked  for  all  in¬ 
struments  except  the  string  bass, 
where  only  3  selections  have  been 
fingered.  Perhaps  however,  this  may 
be  corrected  in  future  editions.  The 
first  violin  has  the  melody  most  of 
the  time,  with  occasional  cello  solos 
in  each  number;  thereby  lending  it¬ 
self  very  nicely  to  Violin,  cello  and 
piano  trio  as  well  as  string  orchestra. 
Suitable  for  Junior  High  or  above. 

String  Orchestra  and  Chorus 

Six  French  Folk  Songs — Arr.  by 
Franz  Bornschein.  Pub.  Boston 
Music,  Boston.  Price  for  each  com¬ 
position  —  score  and  parts  75c. 
Chorus  parts  16c. 

These  six  songs  have  been  arranged 
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for  elementary  string  orchestra  and 
three  part  treble  voices.  Since  there 
is  very  little  material  published  for 
this  young  group  these  should  prove 
an  invaluable  addition  to  their  rep¬ 
ertoire. 

Each  selection  is  arranged  for  first 
and  2nd  Violin — (3rd  Violin  is  treble 
clef  viola) — Viola,  Cello  and  Piano. 
All  parts  are  in  the  first  position. 

No.  1 — The  Little  Boats  (Papa,  les 
P’tits  Bateaux).  Choral  Octavo 
2773.  A  Jolly  song — easy  interme¬ 
diate  grade. 

No.  2 — The  King  of  Yvetot  (Le  Roi 
d’Yvetot).  Choral  Octavo  2774. 
Whimsical,  easy  intermediate 
grade. 

No.  3 — The  Handsome  Drummer 
(Joli  Tambour)  Choral  Octavo 
2775.  Intermediate  grade.  Effective 
use  of  grace  notes  and  staccato  in 
Pompous  March. 

No.  4— USood  King  Dagobert  (Le  Roi 
Dagobert).  Choral  Octavo  2776.  A 


nice  6/8  swing-easy  intermediate 
grade. 

No.  5 — Delicious  Snuff  (J’ai  du  bon 
tabac).  Choral  octavo  2777.  Gay 
— intermediate — all  staccato. 

No.  6 — Cadet  Rousselle — Choral  Oc¬ 
tavo  2778.  Vigorous  march — inter¬ 
mediate  grade. 

The  arrangements  are  all  playable 
without  the  piano  part.  Of  course  the 
size  of  the  string  group  will  deter¬ 
mine  its  use. 

This  material  is  recommended  for 
elementary.  Junior,  and  Senior  High 
School  Intermediate  groups  because 
it  will  help  motivate  these  groups  in 
the  art  of  acrompaniment.  They  are 
all  short  and  should  delight  the  per¬ 
formers  as  well  as  the  audience. 

For  Violin 

(IN  THE  LIGHTER  VEIN) 
Seven  Etudes  for  Violin  (in  the 
Modem  Idiom)  by  Paul  Nero.  Pub. 
Carl  Fischer,  $1.50. 


KAPLAN  STRINGS 


are 

KAPLAN  STRINGS  cost  no  more  than  ordinary 
strings.  Improve  the  tone  of  your  instrument  by 
using  Kaplan  PRECISION  MADE  strings  for  violin, 
viola,  and  cello.  Buy  them  at  your  music  dealer  today. 


KAPLAN  MUSICAL  STRING  CO.  so^tn  coo. 


VALLEY  FORGE 

MILITARY  SUMMER  BAND  CAMP 

Al  Til*  Nation'!  Shrimm 

All  uiiiurgettable  sMininer  vacation  and  muaical  training  (or  boya 
13  to  18  at  the  nationally  renowned  Valley  Forge  Military  Academy. 
Military  band  drill,  formations,  marching,  individual  instrumental 
instruction,  starlight  concerts;  all  athletic  sports  and  swimming  in 
the  Academy's  lake;  trips  to  historic  places. 

For  Catalog,  write:  THE  BANDMASTER 

Voflay  Forge  Military  Academy,  Box  SM.  WAYNE.  FA 


YOU  WILL  WANT  The  Chesley  Mills  Audio-VisHol 

MUSIC  TEACHING  MATERIAL  I 

IF  you  boliove  in  toochinQ  the  FUNDAMENTALS  of 

Music. 

For  KEY  SIGNATURES — use  the  Signature  Charts 
For  Scales  and  Chords— *use  the  Scale  Ladder 
For  Time  &  Counting — use  the  TIME  BELLS  and  TIME  COURSE  No.  I 

Write  for  catalogue  with  full  description  and  prices 

The  Chesley  Mills  Studios.  2159  Ewing  Sf..  Los  Angeles  39.  Cql. 


Does  YOUR  bond  hove 
ALL'KEY  protection? 
(See  page  45) 

Adrtrfittmtnt 


“Designed  to  meet  needs  of  the 
student  interested  in  acquiring  tech¬ 
nical  facility — required  in  Radio  Or¬ 
chestras.  They  stress  certain  funda¬ 
mental  tricks  and  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  complete  course  in  Violin 
technique.  They  are  of  value  only 
as  supplementary  to  the  accepted 
academic  studies  such  as  Kreutzer, 
etc.  They  do  not  demonstrate  any 
definite  Jazz  styles  or  forms.  They 
are  basic  variations  from  the  ortho¬ 
dox  style  of  playing.” 

*  «  «  • 

The  well  known  recording  violinist 
Florian  Zabach  needs  no  introduction 
here  since  his  Decca  Records  are 
heard  on  the  air  and  via  the  Juke 
box.  Leeds  has  published  a  series  of 
six  solos  with  piano  accompaniment, 
as  they  were  recorded. 

They  make  demands  on  technique 
and  have  some  very  interesting 
effects.  All  are  arranged  by  Zabach. 
Each  selection  is  75(. 

Running  off  the  Rails  (A  loco-Motif) 
by  C.  Richardson. 

Few  double  stops.  Left  Hand  pizzi¬ 
cato — Harmonics  and  Spiccato.  A 
good  speed  etude.  Moderately  diffi¬ 
cult. 

The  Happy  Whistler,  by  F.  Zabach. 

Arpeggios,  extended  harmonics  as 
well  as  left  hand  pizzicato  passage. 
Moderately  difficult. 

Gypsy  Fiddler,  by  Raphael. 

Pseudo  Gypsy  style,  all  presto. 
Fiddlin  for  Fun,  (Les  Violins 
S’ Amusement)  by  Faustin  and 
Maurice  Jean-Jean. 

Spiccato  etude.  Moderately  diffi¬ 
cult. 

The  Hot  Canary,  by  Paul  Nero. 

Left  Hand  Pizzicato — Harmonics. 
Moderately  Difficult. 

Sabre  Dance,  by  Aran  Khachaturian. 

Octave  passages,  harmonics,  and 
left  hand  pizzicato.  Moderately  diffi¬ 
cult. 

•  •  •  • 

In  response  to  the  requests  for 
Viola  material,  we  will  review  both 
instructional  and  solo  works  for  this 
instrun\ent  in  the  March  Issue.  See 
you  then. 

Purdue  Listeners  Vote 
Michigan  Band  As  Tops 

(Starts  on  Page  19) 

Dallas  W.  Smythe  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  director  of  studies  for 
the  National  Association  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Broadcasters  (NAEB). 

The  U-M  band  rated  top  place 
among  listeners  who  reported  they 
listened  “most  of  the  time“  or  “occa¬ 
sionally”  to  the  programs  provided 
through  the  NAEB  Tape  Network. 
Members  of  the  association  exchange 
programs  through  tape  recordings 
and  WBAA  has  been  including  these 
programs  in  its  evening  schedule. 

Recordings  of  the  Michigan  band 
were  supplied  to  WBAA  and  other 
members  of  the  NAEB  Tape  Network 
by  WUOM,  the  station  of  the  U-M 
Broadcasting  Service. 
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Contest  Materials 

With  the  holiday  season  behind  us 
it  is  high  time  that  we  give  consid¬ 
eration  to  festival  and  contest  mate¬ 
rials.  By  way  of  introduction  let  me 
list  some  fine  collections  that  contain 
suitable  compositions.  The  problem 
in  selecting  contest  materials  is  this: 
to  provide  for  individual  differences 
by  selecting  solos  that  are  not  cheap, 
not  too  difficult,  and  musically  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  grave  injustice  done  to 
many  high  school  players  is  that 
solos  much  too  difficult  are  selected 
for  them;  in  other  cases  solos  that 
have  absolutely  no  meaning  for  the 
student  are  offered.  I  am  reminded, 
and  I  suppose  I  have  stated  this  be¬ 
fore,  of  the  director  who  chose  the 
Brahms  F-minor  Sonata  for  his 
fourth  chair  clarinetist.  The  young 
student,  a  sophomore,  was  able  to 
play  the  “finger  passages”  but  actu¬ 
ally  had  no  idea  of  the  subtle  parts 
therein.  The  director  thought  that 
the  sonata,  because  of  its  lack  of 
“technical”  passages,  would  be  a  good 
choice.  As  was  the  case,  the  student, 
bewildered  by  the  intricacies  of  his 
part  plus  the  fact  that  the  pianist  had 
rough  going  (after  all  this  is  not  a 
“piece”,  for  clarinet  with  piano  ac¬ 
companiment — the  piano  being  as 
important  as  the  clarinet  and  QUITE 
difficult)  executed  the  music  in  a 
miserable  manner.  Now  to  the  col¬ 
lections. 

•  •  *  t 

Contest  and  Concert  Collection  for 
Clarinet — edited  by  Himie  Voxman 
Rubank  $2.25 

This  fine  volume  was  reviewed  in 
the  January  issue.  Medium  to  mod¬ 
erate  advanced  numbers  are  in¬ 
cluded.  Movements  from  the  Mozart 
Concerto,  and  Schumann  Fantasy 
Pieces,  among  others,  are  included. 
Collections  can  ease  the  directors’ 
problem.  They  are  economical  and 
concise. 

«  •  •  • 

Fifteen  Grand  Solos  —  edited  by 
Daniel  Bonade  Andraud  (Cincin¬ 
nati)  $5.00 

Reviewed  in  the  February  issue, 
this  collection  contains  some  of  the 
finest  French  literature.  For  the  most 
part  these  solos  represent  advanced 
to  moderate  advanced  material.  Such 
solos  as  the  Gaubert  Fantasie,  Marty 
First  Fantasy,  and  D’Ollone  Fantasy 
Orientale  are  included. 

Album  of  Concert  Music  —  edited 
by  Harold  Freeman  Russ.-Amer. 
$2.00 


By  David  Kaplan 


Sand  all  qnaitions  diract  to  David  Kaplan, 
Diractor  of  Music.  Raynolds  Community 
High  School,  Raynolds,  Illinois. 


Also  reviewed  in  the  February  1952 
issue  this  album  contains  works  of  I 
Krein  (to  students  who  have  very  j 
fine  fingers  try  them  on  the  Scherzo),  | 
Perminov,  Goedicke,  Vasslienko,  and 
Starokadomsky.  The  last  composer 
is  represented  by  the  delightful  Five 
Pieces.  Most  of  these  works,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  Five  Pieces, 
are  medium  to  medium  advanced,  j 
Three  of  the  Five  Pieces  are  of  the 
easier  grade.  If  one  of  your  students  j 
has  a  pretty  fair  tongue  you  might  1 
combine  Pieces  2  &  3  (Aria  and  ! 
Scherzo)  for  a  good  contest  choice,  j 
The  Barcarolle  (1)  and  the  Inter-  j 
mezzo  (4)  might  make  another  com-  > 
bination,  easier  pieces.  j 

Seven  Melodic .  Pieces  —  edited  by  j 
David  Weber  Leeds  $2.00  \ 

In  the  November  issue  a  very 
(Turn  the  page  please)  i 


Pruefer's  Pioneering  leadership  indi¬ 
vidualizes  its  products  to  a  superlative 
degree  that  defies  duplication.  Time- 
tested  and  confirmed  by  player  ac¬ 
ceptance  everywhere.  Like  fingerprints 
-  you  can  always  tell  the  difference. 
Write  for  catalog 

G.  PRUEFER  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
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C*-G*  TUNED  RIGHT 
TONED  RIGHT 


^  One  of  the  traditional  problems  in  clarinet 
monufactore  has  been  the  C-  -  G-  tone  hole. 
The  middle  joint  always  interfered  with  its  loca^ 


le  Holton  Collegiate  Ebonite  Clarinet  has  no  middle  joint' 
s  one-piece  body  allows  every  hole  to  be  acoustically  correct 
n  size  and  placement.  C«  and  are  exactly  in  tune,  and 
their  tone'  Cfuality  is  cicor  and  clean  as  the  entire  register. 
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NO.  595  HOLTON 
COLliCIATI  ftONITE 
ClARINIT  WITH  ONI- 
PlfCE  tOOV 


PRANK  HOLTON  A  CO. 
326  N.  CHURCH  ST. 
ILKHORN,  WISCONSIN 


More  big  odvantages: 

1 .  Stronger  than  plastic,  looks  and  sounds  like  wood, 
will  not  crack,  split  or  shrink. 

2.  Solid  nickel  silver  keys. 

3.  Quick  to  assemble  and  put  away,  no  "biidge-key  ' 
trouble,  less  maintenance  worry. 

4.  Outstanding  overall  response  and  intonation. 

Discover  the  superiority  of  the  Holton  Collegiate  Ebon¬ 
ite  Clarinet.  S  ...... 
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If  you’re  prepared  to  invest  as 
much  as  $173.00  in  a  ne^v  clarinet 
. . .  then,  listen  to  this; 
Try  an  Edfttcare  Itefore 
making  a  down  payment 
on  any  clarinet! 

Not  only  is  Edgware  the 
world’s  most  popular  clarinet 
. . .  it’s  also  the  world’s  greatest  value. 
And  the  reason  for  this  is  simple. 
Boosey  &  Hawkes  manufactures  just  one  Edgware  model . . .  the 
plain  Boehm  17  key,  6  ring,  clarinet  that’s  favored  hy  nearly  all 
musicians  and  teachers.  Thus,  hy  eliminating  the  costs  of  special 
models,  Boosey  &  Hawkes  can  pass  on  its  savings  to  you.  (irenadilla 
wood  with  ebonite  l)ell  is  only  $119.50.  A1I-w(hkI  is  $129.50.  And,  the 
ebonite  student  clarinet  is  just  $109.50.  Prices  include  case. 


Write  today  for  free  literature  and  name  of  your  nearest  Edgware 
dealer.  C.  Bruno  and  Son.  Inc.,  460  West  34th  Street,  New  York; 
southern  branch,  1100  Broadway,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  In  Canada: 
Boosey  &  Hawkes,  Toronto,  Ontario, 


lengthy  review  was  presented  of 
this  sound  volume.  Here  then,  are 
seven  easier  type  compositions,  all 
originals  with  easy  piano  accompani¬ 
ments.  For  your  younger  students  or 
for  those  intermediates  who  always 
need  shots  in  the  arm  these  pieces, 
some  with  contemporary  harmonic 
backgrounds  will  be  most  helpful. 
Another  important  use  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  would  be  with  those  music  edu¬ 
cation  students  in  the  colleges.  The 
advanced  double  reeders  or  flutists 
might  be  given  selections  from  this 
volume  to  sustain  better  interest. 

•  •  •  * 

Masterpieces  for  the  Clarinet — edited 
by  Eric  Simon  Schirmer  $3.00 
Here  are  works  of  Weber,  Schu¬ 
mann,  and  Mendelssohn  in  their  au¬ 
tograph  forms.  When  this  volume 
was  first  reviewed  it  was  mentioned 
how  in  this  day  of  interpretive  edi¬ 
tions  it  was  a  pleasure  to  receive  an 
authentic  edition  of  some  of  the  great 
clarinet  masterpieces.  These  works 
are  advanced  materials,  the  collec¬ 
tion  a  fine  one,  should  be  in  all 
conservatories. 

•  •  •  • 

Recital  Literature  for  the  Clarinet — 
edited  by  William  H.  Stubbins 
Volume  1-4  George  Wahr,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan 

Four  volumes  of  this  magnificent 
collection  have  thus  far  been  pub¬ 
lished.  The  first  three  came  out  in 
1949,  the  fourth  in  1952.  Both  the 
publisher  and  the  editor  are  to  be 
lauded  for  putting  out  these  valuable 
works.  Twelve  solos  are  included  in 
Volume  1,  twelve  in  2,  three  in  3, 
and  eleven  in  4.  In  hll,  38  solos,  com¬ 
prising  an  important  clarinet  library, 
are  offered.  It  is  no  small  wonder 
that  many  schools  and  colleges  have 
put  the  collection  into  their  libraries 
or  course  of  study.  Solos  formerly 
out  of  print  are  now  available.  These 
include  such  works  as  the  Petite 
Ballad  (Akimenko),  Morceau  de 
Concert  (Auzende),  Trois  Pieces 
(Boisdeffre),  Elegie  (Busoni),  Trois 
Petites  Contes  (Desportes),  Morceau 
de  Concours  (de  la  Nux),  Chant 
d’Espagne  (Samazeuilh),  Concertino 
(Grovlez),  and  Improvisations  (Cap- 
let).  This  four  volume  series  (let  us 
hope  there  will  be  additional  vol¬ 
umes)  makes  available  good  clarinet 
music  on  both  the  upper  and  lower 
levels.  Here  is  a  representative 
grouping: 

3  Pieces — Boisedeffre — intermediate 
grade 

Andante  4/4,  Andantino  2/4,  Bar¬ 
carolle  6/8 

3  Pieces — Desportes — Moderate  (high 
notes) 

Energique,  Modere  4/4,  Joyous 
2/4  (really  quite  nice) 

Solos  de  Concours — Mouquet — Mod. 
Diff. 

Adagio,  Allegro  (much  opportunity 
for  expression — lays  well — good 
contest  choice) 

Andante  and  Scherzo — Dere — Mod. 
Diff. 
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Several  tricky  passages  in  Scherzo 
(in  1) — first  part  offers  tonal  and 
expressive  considerations 
3  Pieces — Laurischkus — Moderate 
Waltz  (not  technical,  a  few  high 
notes — offers  expressive  playing — 
two  pages  long) 

Scherzo — V i vace —  (several  tricky 
passages  —  articulate  tongue  re¬ 
quired) 

Romance — Allegretto  Cantabile — 
(a  6/8  flowing  number  with  few 
ornate  passages) 

Suite — Longo — ^Moderate 
Con  Moto  (6/8 — not  too  fast  or  too 
difficult — has  both  tonal  and  tech¬ 
nical  passages — might  be  a  choice 
in  itself — it  is  long  enough) 
Intermezzo  (Adante  3/4  into  an 
Allegro — this  also  might  be  used 
since  it  does  have  both  tonal  and 
technical  considerations) 

Allegro  (2/4 — passage  work — lyri¬ 
cal  spots — possibility) 

I  could  go  on  and  on  reviewing 
each  of  the  solos  in  these  volumes. 
As  can  be  noted  there  are  both  diffi¬ 
cult  and  easier  type  solos  here.  Per¬ 
haps  a  word  or  two  is  in  order  for 
Volume  three.  Included  here  are  two 
concertos  by  Weber  plus  the  Mozart 
Concerto.  Mr.  Stubbins  states  frankly 
that  the  interpretive  editions  repre¬ 
sent  a  line  of  tradition  received  from 
his  teacher  Clarence  Warmerlin. 
There  are  some  who  will  no  doubt 
disagree  with  these  interpretations; 
others  will  find  merit  in  them.  In 
any  event,  Mr.  Stubbins’s  honest  af¬ 
firmation  should  in  no  way  keep  us 
from  examining  his  ideas.  Clarinet¬ 
ists  today,  in  school,  college,  and  the 
professional  world,  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Stubbins  and  Mr. 
Wahr  for  publishing  much  needed 
materials  for  clarinet. 


Here  is  a  list  of  solos,  music  for  all 
levels. 

Five  Pieces — Starokodomsky  (inter¬ 
mediate  to  mod.) 

Ballade — Perminov  (mod.  diff.) 

both  in  Freeman  Collection 
Seven  Melodic  Pieces — Edited  by 
David  Weber  (easy  ranges) 

3  Pieces — Boisdeffre  (intermediate) 

3  Pieces  —  Desportes  (mod.  —  some 
high  notes) 

Solo  de  Concours — Mouquet  (mod. 
diff.) 

Andante  &  Scherzo — Dere  (mod. 
diff.) 

3  Pieces — Laurischkus  (mod. — prob¬ 
ably  any  ONE  could  be  used) 

Suite — Longo  (mod. — also  any  ONE 
could  be  used) 

Melodie  with  Variation — Genin 
'(mod.) 

Solo  de  Concours — Rabaud  (mod. 
diff.) 

Melodie  &  Scherzo — Coquord  (mod. 
diff.) 

Starting  with  the  Boisdeffre,  the 
above  are  all  in  the  Stubbins  collec¬ 
tion,  the  last  also  in  the  Bonade. 

We  should  not  forget  to  list  the 
very  fine  arrangements  of  George 
Wain. 
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Good-bye 
"Key  Problem' 

WITH 


FORGED 
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LaMonte  gives  you  drop  forged  nickel  sil¬ 
ver  keys.. .yet  it’s  the  lowest  price  French 
clarinet  on  the  market!  LaMonte’s  profes¬ 
sional  key  mechanism  assures  you  long, 
trouble-free  service.  LaMonte’s  intona¬ 
tion,  blowing  ease  and  tone  quality  make 
better  players.  Ask  your  dealer  for  trial... 
or  write  for  free  LaMonte  literature  today. 


No.  3000— Ebonite 
17/6  Boehm  System 


No.  3002- 
All  GienadiHa  Wood, 
17/6  Boehm  System 


Complete  Outfit 


Complete  Outfit 


Sole  dhtributors  to  authorized  dealers: 


Buegeleisen  £  Jacobson.^c. 

5-7-9  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 

In  Cmnada;  720  Bathurst  St.,  Toronto  4,  Ont. 


LAMONTE  IS  A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  MARTIN  FRERES 


Waltz  Fantasy  —  Mozart  (Wain) — 
Post  Intermediate — Kjos 
Aria  &  Presto — Aubert  (Wain) — 
Medium — Kjos 

Musette  &  Scherzo — LeClair  (Wain) 
— Medium — Kjos 

Concerto  in  G-minor,  from  the  oboe 
concerto — Handel  (Wain) — Medi¬ 
um — Kjos 

These  numbers  are  always  fine 
choices  since  they  offer  the  student 
rich  musical  experiences.  Opportuni¬ 
ties  for  expressive  playing  and  tech¬ 
nique  are  apparent  in  these  very 
sound  publications. 

The  works  of  Langenus  may  be 
profitably  used  in  the  early  grades. 
Published  by  Carl  Fischer,  these  in¬ 
clude: 

Lullaby 
In  the  Forest 
Donkey  Ride 
Mt.  Vernon  Minuet 
In  the  difficult  range  we  might  in¬ 
clude: 

Fantasie  Caprice — Lefevre — Cundy- 
Bettoney,  Bonade  coll.,  etc. 

Solo  de  Concours — Messager — Bel- 
win,  onade  coll.,  etc. 

Lament  &  Tarantelle  —  Grovlez  — 
Elkan  Vogel 

Fantasy — Gaubert — Cundy,  Bonade, 
etc. 

Sonata — Hindemith — Ass.  Music  Pub. 
Nocturne  &  Scherzo — Krein — Free¬ 
man  coll. 

Introduction  and  Rondo — Widor — 
Bonade  coll. 

First  Concertino  —  Guilhaud  —  Carl 
Fischer  and  others  (Med.  diff.) 


I  and  his  FAMO 
mouthpiece  user 
the  sensational 
oilHART  CANi 
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years) 
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THEY  PLAY  BETTER  ! 
THEY  LAST  LONGER  ! 


Clarla»t  Catamble  Matarlah 
Trios 

Clarinet  Trios  (18th  Cent.) — cd. 

Rosenthal — E.  H.  Morris  (easy) 
Four  Miniatures  —  Busch  —  Carl 
Fischer  (intermediate-mod.) 
Grand  Trio — Waterson — Boosey 
(adv.) 

Qaartets 

Clarinet  Symphony — ed.  Holmes — 
Rubank  (easy-intermediate) 
Ensemble  Classics  Bk.  1  (4  Bb,  Bk.  2, 
mixed) — ed.  Voxman — easy — Rub. 
Andante — Bohne  (Voxman)  mixed 
or  4  Bb — Rubank  (inter.) 

Allegro — Capriccioso-Schmutz — Carl 
Fischer  (inter,  plus) 

Quartet  No.  1 — Endresen — Belwin 
(mod.  diff.) 

Rondo — Pleyel — Gamble  (mod.  diff.) 
French  Suite — Desportes — Andraud 
(adv.) 

I  do  hope  these  contest  suggestions 
have  been  somewhat  helpful.  The 
Nuggets  of  News  part  of  this  column 
will  reappear  next  month  with  some 
interesting  sidelights  from  the  NASM 
and  CDNA  conventions.  Character¬ 
istics  of  the  clarinet  scale  will  be 
continued. 


Send  Pictures  of  Your  Orchestra  to  The  SM 


Sec  how  easy 
it  is  CO  play  a  Pcdler  in  tune 
.  ..yes, even  for  a  beginner! 
Better  yet,  listen  to  a  whole 
section  playing  Pedlers. 
Then  you'll  understand 
why  so  many  bandmasters 
recommend  Custombuitt 
Pedler . . .  the  clarinet  with 
acckratt  intonation! 

THE  PEDLER  COMPANY 
ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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Bv  B.  H.  Walker 


Sand  all  quattioni  direct  to  B.  H.  Walker, 
Director  of  Music,  Gaffney  tfiqh  School, 
Gaffney,  South  Corolino. 


Praparhg  a  Solo 

Spring  Competition-Festival  time 
is  just  around  the  corner,  and  it’s 
time  for  you  brass  players  to  begin 
preparing  your  solos.  May  I  encour¬ 
age  may  of  you  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  of  preparing  and 
playing  a  solo  in  the  spring  festival. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  ways  I  know 
for  learning  to  phrase,  improve  your 
tone  quality,  range,  technique  of  both 
detached  and  legato  tonguing,  and 
build  your  musicianship  through  lis¬ 
tening  to  yourself  with  a  critical  ear 
for  more  artistic  performance. 

Sqlactiag  the  Solo 

Take  my  advice  and  select  a  solo 
which  is  not  beyond  your  technical 
ability  and  range.  Nothing  is  more 
pathetic  than  to  see  a  brass  player 
struggling  along  in  the  solo  competi¬ 
tion-festival  with  a  solo  which  is  so 
difficult  that  he  turns  red  in  the  face, 
presses  and  strains  for  the  high  notes, 
stumbles  through  the  technical  pas¬ 
sages  (often  missing  every  third  or 
fourth  note),  playing  out  of  tune, 
slurring  the  staccato  passages,  de¬ 
taching  legato  passages,  disregarding 
all  of  the  laws  of  phrasing,  dynamics 
and  accents,  missing  the  rhythm  fig¬ 
ures,  changing  the  note  values,  and 
in  many  other  ways  lowering  the 
standards  of  correct  musical  per¬ 
formance.  In  my  experience  as  judge 
for  music  festivals  we  have  no  alter¬ 
native  in  such  cases  except  to  say 
with  pity  and  regret,  “Well,  that  was 


love’s  labor  lost.  Too  bad  that  soloist 
and  his  teacher  did  not  select  an 
easier  solo  and  learn  to  play  it  cor¬ 
rectly!”  Many  of  the  solos  listed  in 
the  1943  Competition-Festival  Man¬ 
ual,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  Na¬ 
tional  Solo  Lists,  are  graded  differ¬ 
ently  from  the  way  I  would  grade 
them.  In  the  new  National  Solo  Lists 
many  of  the  solos  listed  as  “easy”  I 
believe  should  be  graded  as  “me¬ 
dium”  and  many  graded  as  “medium” 
are  “difficult”  if  played  correctly.  I 
am  also  of  the  opinion  that  some  of 
the  solos  listed  as  “difficult”  are  not 
within  the  artistic  playing  range  of 
school  musicians. 

When  selecting  a  solo,  keep  the 
following  points  in  mind: 

(a)  The  solo  must  include  only  the 
notes  within  the  soloist’s  easy  play¬ 
ing  range.  Since  the  soloist  should 
set  a  goal  of  perfection  in  his  per¬ 
formance  and  should  realize  that 
playing  a  solo  artistically  means  ex¬ 
pressing  each  note  with  perfection, 
he  should  not  attempt  to  play  a  solo 
with  such  high  notes  that  he  is 
forced  to  sacrifice  good  tone  quality 
and  resort  to  excessive  mouthpiece 
pressure  and  strain.  If  such  is  the 
case,  the  performer  is  in  such  a  strain 
that  he  becomes  nervous  and  mars 
his  performance  in  general.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  the  limit  of  a  cornet  player’s 
range  is  high  C  (second  line  above 
the  staff),  he  should  use  a  solo  going 
only  as  high  as  A  (first  added  line 
above  staff).  The  lower  range  of  the 
solo  must  also  be  considered.  If  the 
player  has  poor  tone  quality  in  ex¬ 
treme  low  register  notes,  then  select 
a  solo  which  covers  the  low  range 
of  tones  to  the  best  tonal  advantage 
of  the  player.  Very  seldom  is  it  wise 
for  the  high  school  player  of  three 
years  playing  experience  to  select  a 
solo  going  higher  than  high  C  (above 
the  staff)  for  cornet  or  high  Bd 
(fourth  line  above  bass  clef)  for 
trombone.  The  average  soloist  with 
one  or  two  years  of  playing  experi¬ 
ence  should  keep  the  high  range  of 
their  solos  limited  up  to  E  (fourth 
space),  F  (fifth  line)  and  G  (above 
staff)  for  cornet,  and  D,  E  and  F 
(above  staff  bass  clef)  for  trombone 
and  baritone.  The  low  notes  should 
seldom  go  as  low  as  G  (third  space 
below  staff). 

(b)  Style  of  the  solo  for  the  con- 


The  most  popular  medium 
priced  music  stand  mode.  It 
is  entirely  nickel  plated  with 
fixed  angle  desk  equipped 
with  wires  for  holding  sheet 
music  in  place. 
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mastered  the  art  o/  triple  tonguing. 
Many  a  soloist  has  lowered  his  rat¬ 
ing  by  playing  one  movement  of 
triple  tonguing  poorly  even  though 
the  other  movements  of  his  solo  were 
played  in  a  masterly  fashion.  If  your 
endurance  is  weak,  select  a  solo  with 
short  solo  passages  followed  by  fre¬ 
quent  and  longer  piano  solo  passages 
which  will  give  your  lips  a  chance  to 
rest  often. 

TJi*  Slew  Mevemeet 
Most  good  solos  contain  one  slow 
movement  which  is  at  least  partially 
legato  (smoothly. connected)  in  style 
of  playing.  I  suggest  that  first  you  di¬ 
vide  the  movement  in  phrases  by  the 
use  of  commas  marked  with  a  red 
pencil.  Then  practice  the  movement 


test  should  conform  to  the  players 
strong  points.  Players  who  are  strong 
in  the  art  of  legato  playing  but  weak 
in  staccato  tonguing  should  select  a 
slow,  smooth,  song-style  solo  which 
will  show  off  the  players  advantages 
of  legato  tonguing  proficiency.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  player  is  better 
in  staccato  tonguing,  select  a  lively 
solo  of  brilliant  tonguing  style  more 
on  the  allegro  tempo  style.  If  the 
player  tongues  clearly  and  plays  well 
technically,  but  has  poor  quality  of 
tone,  then  select  the  brilliant  type  of 
solo  with  fast  cadence,  rapid  allegro 
movements  and  technical  finale  and 
steer  clear  of  the  slow  sustained  style 
solos.  By  all  means,  do  not  attempt 
a  triple  tongue  solo  unless  you  have 


phrase  by  phrase,  attacking  the  first 
note  of  each  phrase  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  with  “ta”  attack  and  connect  the 
other  notes  within  the  phrase 
smoothly  with  as  little  interruption 
in  the  flow  of  breath  as  possible,  and 
with  a  soft  tongue  attack  in  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  as  in  singing  “da.”  In 
general,  I  would  say  to  keep  the  tone 
going  until  the  end  of  the  phrase 
unless  the  music  indicates  a  release. 
Watch  the  curved  lines  connecting 
certain  notes  and  slur  these  notes 
completely.  On  most  of  the  other 
notes  you  should  somewhat  imitate 
the  sound  of  a  slur  by  means  of  le¬ 
gato  tonguing,  uninterrupted  flow  of 
breath  and  skilled  use  of  slide  or 
valves.  Watch  the  release  of  the  last 
note  in  each  phrase.  Release  smoothly 
with  an  “a”  or  “o”  sound  produced 
by  stopping  the  breath  and  not  a 
“t”  sound  as  in  “ut”  as  produced  by 
stopping  the  note  with  the  tongue. 
Release  by  easing  off  the  note  rather 
than  pushing  it.  Watch  for  contrast 
in  expression  through  dynamics  and 
tempo,  not  only  observing  those  ex¬ 
pression  marks  indicated  in  the  mu¬ 
sic,  but  also  contrasting  each  phrase 
with  the  following  phrase  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  music  sound  in¬ 
teresting  musically  rather  than  me¬ 
chanical  and  boresome. 

Tfc*  Foster  Mevomoots 

Most  of  the  technical  style  solos 
have  one  or  more  lively  movements, 
often  marked  “allegro”  or  “presto,” 
which  are  to  be  played  in  a  brilliant, 
detached  or  staccato  style  by  tongu¬ 
ing  each  note  clearly  with  the  “ta” 
attack  and  with  a  small  space  or  si¬ 
lence  between  each  note.  This  style 
of  playing  is  done  by  attacking 
quickly  and  sharply  and  releasing 
each  sound  quickly  (through  breath 
release ) .  Wait  for  a  short  silence  be¬ 
tween  the  notes  before  attacking  the 
next  tone.  Be  sure  to  breathe  at  the 
end  of  each  phrase.  Group  the  eighth 
notes  in  pairs  of  two,  and  the  six¬ 
teenth  notes  in  groups  of  fours  in 
playing  the  runs.  Slightly  accent  the 
first  of  each  four  eighth  notes  and  the 
first  of  each  eight  sixteenth  notes, 
which  throws  the  accent  on  the  first 
and  third  counts  of  each  measure  in 
4/4  time  and  on  the  first  count  in 
2/4.  The  eighth  and  sixteenth  note 
triplets  should  be  grouped  by  accent¬ 
ing  slightly  the  first  of  each  six  notes. 
Practice  the  technically  difficult 
spots  slowly  and  carefully  until  mas¬ 
tered,  then  increase  the  speed  grad¬ 
ually  until  the  correct  tempo  is 
reached. 

Mcmoriiiiig  tk*  Solo 

Since  soloists  must  memorize  their 
contest  solos  or  be  graded  one  divi¬ 
sion  lower,  memorizing  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  of  solo  study.  I  believe 
the  best  way  to  memorize  a  solo  is 
to  study  and  practice  one  movement 
j  at  a  time,  phrase  by  phrase,  until  it 
I  is  mastered.  Memorize  each  move¬ 
ment  separately,  one  phrase  at  a 
I  time,  repeating  the  phrase  three  to 
I  six  times  looking  at  the  music,  then 


Reynolds  Contempora  Brasses 

A  lovely  foursome  who  chorus  as  one: 
“A  Reynolds  is  a  joy  to  play:  so  re¬ 
sponsive,  so  flexible!”  Try  one  at 
your  dealer’s  — or  write  for  his  name! 

ROTH-RIYNOLDS  INSTRUMiNT  CO. 

2t45  ritOSPECT  AVE.  •  CIEVEIANO  IS,  OHIO 
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Sousaphone  Choir-stand 

Pat  Na.  2S7S54S 

•  Supports  oil  sisos  aad  makes  of  Soosopkoaos. 
o  Adjostoblo  to  all  siio  players, 
e  Player  sits  l«  aormal  aed  approved  maeeer. 
e  Instremeot  Is  kept  ie  Its  Normal  posItloN. 
e  Serves  as  rack  whea  lestremeat  is  oot  In  ese. 
e  A  most  for  begiaaer  or  girl  seesaphoaist. 

School  Price  $29.95 

Far  eoimpMa  cetoleeva  wrifa 

RM  P  M  O  F  D  Equipment  Co. 
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look  off  the  music  and  try  to  play 
from  memory,  looking  back  only 
when  an  error  occurs.  Repeat  the 
phrase  from  memory  six  times.  Each 
phrase  in  the  movement  should  be 
learned  in  the  same  manner,  then 
combine  all  the  phrases  of  the  move¬ 
ment  and  play  the  whole  movement 
several  times  while  looking  at  the 
music.  Then  look  off  and  play  the 
entire  movement  several  times  from 
memory.  Master  each  movement  in 
the  same  manner  and  then  play  the 
whole  solo  from  memory  with  the 
piano  accompaniment,  remembering 
the  expression  marks,  accents,  phras¬ 
ing  and  style.  It  is  best  to  play  the 
solo  from  memory  several  times  each 
day  for  several  weeks  before  time  for 
the  competition-festival  performance. 


Stag*  frasanca 

When  you  have  selected  a  solo 
which  is  not  too  difficult  in  range  or 
technique,  one  well  suited  to  show 
off  your  strong  points  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  have  thoroughly  mas¬ 
tered  the  solo  and  have  it  well  mem¬ 
orized,  you  should  have  developed 
your  self  confidence  to  such  an  extent 
that  you  are  poised  and  relaxed 
when  you  stand  before  the  judge  to 
play  it  in  the  contest. 

Stand  erect  on  both  feet  with  your 
heels  fairly  close  together,  ^ise 
your  instrument  with  a  graceful 
swing,  first  outward,  then  upward 
and  then  inward.  This  may  be  prac¬ 
ticed  beforehand  while  looking  in  a 
mirror  by  counts  as  follows;  up — 
two-three-four-ready-two-three- 
four-play.  On  the  end  of  the  first 
four,  the  instrument  should  be  in 
playing  position  (held  straight  out 
for  trombone  and  cornet  and  not 
angled  toward  the  floor).  On  the 
word  “ready”  moisten  your  lips  with 
your  tongue  and  take  a  deep  breath 
from  the  diaphragm.  The  instrument 
should  be  raised  at  least  two  meas¬ 
ures  before  the  end  of  the  piano 
introduction  so  as  to  allow  time  for 
forming  the  lips  and  moistening 
them  before  beginning  to  play.  Play 
a  phrase  or  two  loudly  until  you  are 
warmed  up  and  your  playing  poise  is 
established,  since  the  performer  is 
usually  a  little  nervous  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  tenseness  tends  to  con¬ 
tract  the  vibrating  flexibility  of  the 
lips  and  shorten  the  breath  control 
so  that  the  soloist  is  likely  to  break 
on  the  first  few  sounds  if  he  attempts 
to  begin  too  softly.  When  well 
warmed  up  and  poise  is  established, 
then  you  may  soften  down  for  better 
quality  of  tone.  Stand  near  enough 
the  piano  so  that  the  accompanist 
can  follow  every  change  of  tempo 
and  dynamics.  Look  out  just  above 
the  judge’s  head  at  some  object  just 
slightly  above  the  level  of  your  own 
head.  Remember,  a  competent  judge 
was  once  a  student  soloist  just  like 
you  and  he  is  “for”  you  rather  than 
“against”  you. 

Good  luck  with  your  brass  solo. 
Write  me  if  I  can  help  you  with  your 
brass  problems. 

See  you  again  in  March. 
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Tempo  and  Fore*  In  Motic 


With  regard  to  the  nuances  which 
are  left  to  the  conductor,  no  definite 
rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  their  use. 
The  term  nuance  is  used  from  the 
point  of  view  as  denoting  the  various 
modifications  of  tempo  and  force 
whether  indicated  by  the  composer 
or  inserted  by  the  conductor.  A  few 
simple  examples  include: 

TEMPO — rallentando,  accelerando, 
stringendo 

FORCE — crescendo,  diminuendo, 
pesante 


I  —  Tempo 


Mtisic  is  essentially  progression,  a 
movement  toward  something.  Unlike 
most  of  the  other  arts  it  begins,  pro¬ 
ceeds,  continues  and  ends.  To  lose 
this  forward  motion  is  to  lose  the 
essence  of  music — its  vitalizing  spark. 
Before  everything  else  there  must  be 
rhythmic  flow.  However,  this  con¬ 
tinuity  of  pulse  does  not  imply  that 
there  should  be  a  rigid  adherence  to 
absolute  accuracy  of  timing.  Such  a 
practice  would  rob  music  of  one  of 
its  most  powerful  means  of  expres¬ 
sion.  It  does  mean  that  under  the 
ritardando  or  accelerando  there 
should  still  be  a  feeling  uf  forward 
progression — that  such  flexibility  in 
tempo  as  the  conductor  deems  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  expression  of  the  work 
shall  not  destroy  the  feeling  of  con¬ 
tinuity  in  the  true  tempo. 

The  more  obvious  changes  in  the 
tempo  of  a  movement  are,  for  the 
most  part,  indicated  by  the  composer 
through  such  terms  as  accelerando, 
ritardando  and  the  like.  Here  again, 
as  in  the  general  directions  denoting 
the  tempo  of  a  movement,  the  precise 
degree  of  alteration  is  left  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  conductor.  Karl 
Czerny  has,  in  his  “School  for  the 
Pianoforte,”  made  some  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  on  the  problem.  He  gives  no 
special  directions  as  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  accelerations  except  to  say 
that,  “Accelerando  is  used  in  ascend¬ 
ing  passages  and  announces  passion 
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By  Daniel  Martino,  A.  B.  A. 


Sand  all  quastioni  diract  to  Denial  L 
Martino.  Diraetor  of  Bonds.  Indiana 
Univarsity,  lloominqton,  Indiana. 


and  agitation.”  Regarding  the  use  of 
the  ritard,  however,  he  is  more 
specific.  It  would  pay  the  reader  to 
consult  Czerny  on  the  appropriate 
employment  of  the  ritard. 

Another  practical  reference  on  this 
subject  is  contained  in  the  book, 
“Musical  Expression,”  by  M.  Mathis 
Lussy,  published  by  Novello,  London. 
I  would  recommend  this  book  highly 
as  it  deals  effectively  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  expression  in  all  of  its  aspects. 
True,  the  rules  of  expression  as  fol¬ 
lowed  by  composers,  consciously  or 
instinctively,  can  only  be  pointed  out. 
But  it  is  up  to  the  conductor  to  study 
the  character  of  the  work  and  decide 
for  himself  the  expressive  applica¬ 
tions. 

In  many  instances  no  indication 
is  given  by  the  composer  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  a  more  elastic  rhythm 
and  tempo,  called  tempo  rubato,  rests 
upon  the  conductor.  It  is  of  course 
understood  that  rubato  is  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  almost  exclusively  in  mod¬ 
erate  and  slow  tempi,  having  little 
or  no  place  in  rapid,  strongly 
rhythmic  music.  So  subtle  are  most 
of  these  nuances  that  it  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  be  coldly  thought 
out.  The  listener  may  be  hardly 
aware  of  them  and  yet  he  feels  their 
presence.  They  grow  out  of  a  poetic 
sentiment,  impassioned  feeling  or  in¬ 
spired  song.  No  intellectual  planning 
will  quite  suffice  for  a  lack  of  emo¬ 
tional,  spontaneous  warmth.  And 
yet,  unless  the  fervor  be  guided  and 
controlled,  it  may  easily  lead  to  a 
sickly  sentimentality.  For  more  mu¬ 
sical  sins  have  been  perpetrated  in 
using  too  much  rubato  than  in  using 
too  little.  Strictness  of  tempo  is  no 
sin,  but  if  infused  with  this  regu¬ 
larity  and  a  gentle  use  of  nuance  in 
expressive  passages,  the  whole  will 
gain  in  warmth  and  glow  of  human 
feeling. 
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Von  Bulow  is  credited  with  the 
statement  that  “crescendo  means  to 
start  softly,  diminuendo  means  to 
start  loudly.”  Scarcely  anyone  would  j 
deny  the  essential  truth  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  and  yet  it  is  surprising  how  ' 
often  we  hear  a  sudden  forte  or  per-  I 
haps  an  explosion  in  miniature. 
When  instruments  are  added  to  build 
up  a  crescendo  they  must  enter  softly 
so  as  to  give  the  impression  of  stead¬ 
ily  increasing  power.  The  lack  of 
securing  an  effective  diminuendo  is 
due  usually  to  either  a  lack  of  con¬ 
trol,  or  to  the  impatience  of  the  per¬ 
formers,  who  will  ordinarily  make 
a  sudden  rather  than  a  gradual 
decrescendo.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
take  away  instruments  depending 
upon  the  degree  of  diminuendo  re¬ 
quired. 

An  important  factor  in  giving  ex¬ 
pressive  power  to  music  is  the  use  of 
dynamics,  the  relative  loudness  and 
softness  of  tone.  The  composer  is 
supposed  to  have  a  large  share  in  this 
phase  of  expression  but  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  musical  performances  tends 
to  indicate  that  the  greater  amount 
of  responsibility  belongs  to  the  con¬ 
ductor.  Too  often  in  performance  we 
find  the  dynamic  range  hovering 
somewhere  between  a  mezzo  forte 
and  fortissimo.  Harassed  by  the  many 
difficulties  encountered  in  note  read¬ 
ing,  finger  technique,  rhythm  and  in¬ 
tonation,  the  question  of  securing 
dynamic  coloring  is  a  factor  which  is 
apparently  overlooked.  A  more 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  mu¬ 
sical  significance  of  contrast  would 
give  many  performances  a  finish  they 
now  lack. 

An  axiom  used  by  many  con¬ 
ductors  and  one  which  contains  more 
than  a  germ  of  truth  is:  “In  playing 
forte  you  should  hear  yourself;  in 
piano  you  must  hear  your  neighbor.” 
The  conductor  must  constantly  be  on 
the  watch  against  loudness  which 
through  excessive  use  has  no  mean¬ 
ing  or  which  through  being  forced 
becomes  blatant  and  harsh  in  quality. 
A  well  planned  forte  can  have  a 
more  startling  effect  than  a  gigantic 
fortissimo  carelessly  arrived  at,  for 
it  is  only  by  contrast  with  the  lower 
tints  that  a  forte  or  fortissimo  as¬ 
sumes  any  real  significance.  The 
opportunities  for  the  use  of  a  fortis¬ 
simo  are  comparatively  few  and 
when  used  should  be  stirring  and  im¬ 
pressive. 

The  pianissimo  of  most  organiza¬ 
tions  is  seldom  soft  enough,  as  most 
conductors  seem  to  have  no  adequate 
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idea  of  how  soft  the  tones  should  be 
in  such  passages.  Furthermore,  this 
dynamic  marking  does  not  imply  a 
slower  tempo.  In  working  with  very 
soft  passages  the  conductor  will  have 
to  guard  against  the  tendency  to 
“drag.”  If  the  same  response  is  in¬ 
sisted  upon  in  such  places  as  is  de¬ 
manded  in  ordinary  passages,  the 
effect  will  be  greatly  improved. 

A  melody  or  theme  runs  through 
every  work  and  must  in  some  way 
be  made  to  stand  out  above  the  other 
parts.  The  art  of  conducting  is  to 
clear  the  way  for  this  melody,  to  see 
that  no  other  instruments  interfere 
with  those  playing  the  theme.  This 
may  be  done  by  making  the  melody 
louder  than  the  other  parts  or  by 
subduing  all  other  parts  sufficiently 
to  make  the  melody  prominent  by 
contrast.  The  latter  method  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  better  of  the  two  and 
should  be  used  more  often  than  is 
now  the  case. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  all  ex¬ 
pression  marks  are  RELATIVE, 
never  absolute,  and  are  not  intended 
to  convey  any  definite  degree  of 
power.  The  same  dynamic  mark  will 
and  should  vary  with  each  organiza¬ 
tion,  composition  and  concert  hall. 
The  two  key  words  in  the  matters  of 
TEMPO  and  FORCE  in  music  are 
relativeness  and  contrast  applied  in 
good  taste.  Next  month — TIMBRE 
and  PHRASING  as  elements  of  mu¬ 
sical  expression. 

Your  Fiute  Questions 

(Starts  on  Page  28) 
Publisher  BHB 

Bennett,  Prelude  et  Scherzo — 5  CK 
Borowski,  Whimsies  (most  interest- 
inflf)— 4-5  BHB 

Dallin-Westphal,  Fountains  at  Damn 
—5  BHB 

Frangkiser,  Escapades — 4  BH 
Frangkiser,  Melodie  Petite — 3  Pro 
Gabrielsky,  Grand  Quartet  No.  3  Op. 

53 — 5-6  And 
Haubiel,  Nostalgia — 3  CP 
Krenek,  Country  Dance — 4  BH 
McKay,  With  Gay  Spirit — 3  Bar 
Mendelssohn,  Renard,  Songs  without 
Words  No.  8—4  BHB 
Pisk.  Suite — 3-4  CF 
Schmutz,  Scherzoso — 3  CFS 
Skinner,  Capricietta — 5  BHD 
Skinner,  Scherzetto — 5  BHD 
Stamitz-Kesnar — 4  CB 
Beethoven,  Rondo  from  Sonata  Pa- 
thetique — 4  CB 

Chaminade,  Dance  Creole — 4  Wit 
Crosse,  Petite  Quartet — 4  BH 
Desportes,  French  Suite — 4-6  And 
Endresen,  Quartets  I  and  II — 4  BH 
Handel,  Fughetta  of  the  Little  Bells 
(very  nice) — 3  GHM 
McKay,  American  Sketch — 4  Bar 
Mendelssohn,  Canzonetta — 4-5  BH 
Mozart,  3  Excerpts  from  Piano  So¬ 
natas  1,  r  and  10 — 4  CB 

Three  I  flat  Clarinets 

Chandler,  Eudora — Grade  4  Pub¬ 
lisher  Pro 

(Turn  to  Page  47) 


Write  for  your 

FREE  COPY 

of  this  amazing  new 
Beginning  Band  Method 

PREP 

(Clarinet  Book  will  be  sent 
FREE  on  request) 


Here’s  the  new,  modem  band  method  by  Gerald  R.  Prescott 
and  June  C.  Phillips  ...  a  method  based  on  actual  and 
successful  teaching  experience  by  nationally  known  music 
educators.  PREP  .speeds  up  learning  processes;  provides  a  flexible 
teaching  plan  fitting  your  ideas;  emphasizes  the 
unisonal  approach  to  full  band  experience. 

You’ll  want  PREP  for  your  next  beginning  band  course. 

See  for  yourself  now  why  PREP  is  different  .  .  .  write  for 
FREE  aarinet  Book  TODAY! 


'P^uU  Schmitt 

THI  OIIAT  MUSIC  STORI  OF  TH(  NORTHWIST 
•S  South  Tenth  Sb  •  Minneapolis  2,  Minn. 


LEONARD  B.  SMITH 

Cerntt  Soloist— Guest  Cooduetor— Clioieioa 
For  rotes  and  dotes  write 

Edeor  L.  Borrow,  Representative 
407  Fes  Buildins,  Detroit  1,  Miehisan 
Phone:  Woodward  3-1520 


February,  1953 
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IMPROVED  MODEL  "53" 
SWEETWIND 

THi  MOST  MUSICALLY  CORRECT 
OF  ALL  MELODY  INSTRUMENTS 

Educators  now  using  thu  improvud  modal  "S3" 
SWEETWIND  acclaim  its  musical  asctllanct  and 
supariority  in  taaching  tha  fundamantals  of  Mu¬ 
sic  Education  for  Vocal,  String,  and  Band  In- 
strumant  classas.  Tha  only  inaspansiva  fluta  typa 
malody  instrumant  with  asoct  A-449  accurota, 
dafinita  pitch.  2*/]  octava  ranga,  C  Major. 
EASY  TO  LEARN  AND  PLAY 
STIU  ONLY  $1.00 

Writa  as  H  your  iuoltr  cannot  snppty  yon. 
Dopt.  S 

MARETH  MUSICAL  SALES  CORP. 
B11B  Broadway,  CMcogo  40,  IN. 


For  FASTER 
ACTION! 


—  oil  your  valves 
and  slides  with  spe¬ 
cially-developed 


Valve  and  Slide  Oils 

A  100%  Puro  Oil  A  Fragrant 
A  Non-gwmming  A  Only  35< 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER 


SPREADS  FARTHER 
LASTS  LONGER 

HOLTON 

OIL 

Superior  spreading  power, 
slower  evaporation,  iiniforni 
consistency— Holton  Oil  test* 
best  for  easier,  speedier  in¬ 
strument  action. 

So.  1 — Trombone  Slides 
No.  t — Valve  Instruments 
No.  S — Fine  Mechanisms 


I5c  with  swab  applicator 
soc  with  dropper 


BUY  IT  AT 


MUSIC  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


By  Robert  F.  Freeland 


Books 

Canby,  Burke  &  Kolodtn.  The  Satur¬ 
day  Review  Home  Book  of  Re¬ 
corded  Music  and  Sound  Repro¬ 
duction.  New  York:  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.  1952.  $4.50. 

Section  I.  The  Record  from  Studio 
to  Store.  This  section  is  divided  into 
ten  chapters.  They  describe  the  his¬ 
tory  of  record  making  and  a  com¬ 
plete  outline  of  the  processing.  The 
names  are:  1.  A  Quarter  Century  of 
Pre-History  1877-1902;  2.  Preserving 
Sound;  3.  Disk  Recording;  4.  From 
the  One,  Many  (Mastering) ;  5.  Proc¬ 
essing  the  Master;  6.  The  Multiplied 
Record;  7.  A  Basic  New  Method 
(Magnetic  Recording);  8.  Tape  in 
Action;  9.  Recording  Hall  &  Micro- 
phoning;  10.  The  Recording  “Char¬ 
acteristic.” 

Section  II.  Home  Reproduction 
and  How  to  Improve  It.  A  fine  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  custom  made  phono¬ 
graph.  This  section  is  ideal  for  those 
interested  in  combining  parts  to 
make  the  best  reproduction  possible. 
Many  parts  of  this  section  will  be 
helpful  for  the  music  director  in 
school. 

Section  III.  Learning  to  Listen  and 
Listening  to  Learn.  Here  will  be 
found  wonderful  ideas  for  the  school 
music  teacher.  Also  a  fine  list  of  re¬ 
cordings  by  Irving  Kolodin. 

This  book  is  helpful  and  entertain¬ 
ing.  Each  music  teacher  would  profit 
by  having  a  copy  of  this  authorita¬ 
tive  book.  Highly  recommended  for 
the  school  and  private  library. 


East,  Marjorie  and  Dale,  Edgar.  Dis¬ 
play  for  Learning.  New  York:  Dry- 
den  Press.  1952.  , 

Most  teachers  are  looking  for  new 
aids  to  use  in  their  teaching.  This 
book  “Display  for  Learning”  will  be 
most  helpful  for  the  teachers  and 
directors  of  music.  Both  for  actual 
teaching  and  for  posters  and  bulletin 
board  work,  this  book  will  be  the 
answer.  Marjorie  East  is  with  An¬ 
tioch  College  and  Edgar  Dale  with 
Ohio  State  University.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  many  illustrations,  pictures  and 
diagrams.  The  reading  list  at  the  end 
of  the  book  is  most  helpful.  One  bul¬ 
letin  board  example,  shows  how 
styles  of  expression  influences  the 
arts  of  literature,  music  and  painting. 
A  bock  valuable  for  all  educators. 

Mocordlogs 

Benny  Goodman  Jazz  Concert  No.  2. 
(1937-1938).  Benny  Goodman,  clar¬ 
inet,  his  orchestra,  trio,  and  quar¬ 
tet,  featuring  Harry  James,  Lionel 
Hampton,  Gene  Krupa,  Teddy  Wil¬ 
son,  Ziggy  Elman.  Two  12”  discs 


Snnd  nil  qunttioni  dlrncT  to  Robnrt  F. 
Frnninnd,  Hniii  High  School,  Ln 
Mntn,  Cnilfomin. 


(ML-4590  and  ML-4591 )  $5.45  each  \ 
or  as  album  SL-180  for  $12.11, 
Columbia  long  play  recordings. 
Taken  from  the  radio  program 
“Caravan”  of  1937-1938.  Over  thi^ 
selections  including  the  following 
classics:  Vibraphone  Blues;  Sheik  of 
Araby;  Nagasaki;  St.  Louis  Blues; 
Sugar  Foot  Stomp;  Sweet  Leilani; 
Shine;  Minnie  the  Moocher’s  Wed¬ 
ding  Day;  Running  Wild;  Bugle  Call 
Rag;  Clarinet  Marmalade;  Stardust; 
Caravan;  and  Goodbye.  Very  inter¬ 
esting  program  notes  are  printed  on 
the  backs  of  the  jackets.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  numbers  the  theme, 
“Let’s  Dance,”  and  a  brief  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Benny  himself  is  included. 
The  first  thousand  albums  will  be 
autographed  by  Goodman. 

Tschaikoujsfcy:  Nutcrcaker  Suite,  Op 
71a.  One  side  and  Reznicek:  Donna 
Dianna,  Overture.  And  Sibelius: 
Swan  of  Tuonela,  Op  22,  No.  3. 
And  Enesco:  Romanian  Rhapsody 
No.  1  in  A,  op  11,  No.  1.  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  conducted  by 
Frederick  Stock.  One  12"  disc. 
Columbia  long  play  RL-3002,  $3.08. 
These  are  standard  recordings 
made  earlier  by  Columbia  in  1940 
and  1941.  This  disc  is  among  a  re¬ 
lease  of  six  recordings  by  Columbia 
in  their  new  series  of  low-priced 
long  playing  records  called  “Entre” 
series.  These  were  recorded  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  high  fidelity  tape  with  the 
thought  of  using  them  later,  on  some 
yet  undiscovered  high  fidelity  me¬ 
dium.  These  recordings  are  good  as 
any  in  this  price  field.  It  is  truly  a 
lot  of  fine  music  for  three  dollars. 
The  other  titles  in  this  “Entre”  series 
are:  Schubert,  Symphony  No.  9  in  C 
(“Great”);  ^ethoven.  Symphony 
No.  6  in  F,  Op  68  (Pastoral);  Schu¬ 
bert:  Symphony  No.  2  in  B-flat  and 
Humperdinck:  Hansel  and  Gretel 
Suite;  Tschaikowsky:  Symphony  No. 

4  in  F  minor;  Franck:  Symphony  in 
D  minor.  Truly  good  buys  for  the 
school  library.  Highly  recommended. 


Herbert:  Pan  Americana  and  Her- 
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bert:  American  Fantasy.  One  side,  i 
and  Herbert:  Irish  Rhapsody.  The  ! 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  “Pops” 
conducted  by  Eugene  Ormandy. 
One  10”  disc.  Columbia  AAL-21. 
Long-play  disc  $2.85. 

This  Victor  Herbert  disc  will  find 
much  use  in  the  school  music  library. 
Victor  Herbert  represents  music  of 
a  definite  style,  type  and  period. 
Good  for  music  appreciation  classes 
and  general  music  classes.  Surfaces 
are  good.  Highly  recommended. 

Grainger:  Stokowski  Conducts  Percy 
Grainger  Favorites.  Leopold  Sto¬ 
kowski  and  his  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  with  Percy  Grainger,  Pianist. 
Victor  45  rpm  Album  WDM  1663, 
$3.80  or  one  12”  LP  disc  LM  1238, 
$5.45. 

A  new  recording  that  will  find  a 
useful  place  in  the  school  music  li¬ 
brary.  Here  Stokowski  and  Grainger 
record  many  of  the  English  folk 
songs  and  Grainger  arrangements. 
Highly  recommended. 

Anna  Russell  Sings?  ( Advice  on  Song 
Selections  jor  Concert  Singers). 
Anna  Russell  (comedienne)  accom¬ 
panied  by  Harry  Dworkin  (piano). 
One  12”  disc.  Columbia  ML  4594 
$5.45. 

This  recording  was  taken  from  the 
recital  which  Miss  Russell  gave  at 
Town  Hall  on  13  January  1952.  It  is 
full  of  satire  and  humor.  Often  we 
wish  for  a  recording  of  this  type. 
Alec  Templeton  and  Victor  Borge 
have  also  made  recordings  of  this  type. 

Films 

Melody  in  Music.  Color  or  Black  and 
White.  14  minutes.  Coronet  Film's, 
Chicago  1,  Illinois.  16mm.  Color 
8125.,  B&W  $62.50. 

In  this  film  students  are  shown 
how  variations  in  note  arrangements, 
lyrics,  different  musical  instruments, 
note  length  and  time  all  affect  the 
(Turn  to  Page  49) 
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are  yours,  once  you  have  learned  to  play  a  few  simple  tunes  on  an  accordion. 
And  when  you  choose  a  Fronlalini,  you  also  enjoy  the  distinction  of  playing 
the  instrument  preferred  by  more  accordionists  throughout  the  world  than 
any  other  ...  an  instrument  so  superbly  made,  so  rich  in  extra  value,  that 
its  creators  have  become  Italy’s  largest  manufacturers  of  fine  piano  accordi¬ 
ons  .  .  .  Write  for  beautifully  illustrated  brochure  .  .  .  Frontalini  Distribu¬ 
tors,  Box  310,  Glen  Ellyn,  III. 


ITALY'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER 
OF  FINE  PIANO  ACCORDIONS 
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The  Accordion 

(Starts  on  Page  9) 

trary — there  are  quite  a  fe\y  that  like 
the  accordion,  understand  it  and  use 
it.  Why,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the 
band  director  in  the  Junior  High 
School  I  attended  when  I  was  a  boy, 
I  wouldn’t  be  in  the  position  that 
I’m  in  today.  He  knew  nothing  about 
the  instrument,  but  he  went  all  out 
to  learn  about  it  so  that  he  could 
teach  me.  He  taught  me  all  that  was 
necessary  to  get  me  interested 
enough  in  it.  Later,  I  went  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  teacher  and  went  on  to  success. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  come 
across  band  directors  that  went  out 
of  their  way  to  condemn  the  accor¬ 
dion  to  their  band  students,  simply 
because  they  don’t  understand.  I 
know  of  several  schools  in  the  coun¬ 
try  that  are  requiring  the  directors 
to  teach  the  accordion  because  of  the 
constant  pressure  put  on  the  schools 
by  the  parents. 


il't  valu*  ond  valu«  oioii«  thof  hos  mode  th«  R*ii«lli 
piano  occordion  such  a  sontotion.  You  hcivo  novor 
toon  tuch  glomofout  boouty,  such  suporb  worfcmon- 
thipf  to  many  fine  foohnot  at  comparoldo  pricot.  $oo 
the  Rono/li  before  buying  ooy  occordion.  Write  for  nomo 
of  noarotl  doolor. 
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aW  LOWER  COST 

. . . 

Get  CRADDOCK  Uniforms 

QUoioa  QUamfuoHA! 


ERWIN  BAND  BOOSTER 
CLUB 

ly  m\km%  S.  lebblH 
OcpartMMt  of  Untie 
Erwin,  Tnnnntfe 

Like  the  majority  of  Band  Parents 
Clubs  and  Band  Booster  Clubs,  the 
Erwin  (Tennessee)  Band  Booster 
Club  was  born  out  of  necessity.  The 
necessity  of  providing  funds  for  the 
general  support  of  the  band  program 
and  the  necessity  for  developing 
spirit  within  the  organization  and 
promoting  interest  within  the  homes 
from  which  the  students  come. 

Although  the  overall  purpose  of 
the  Club  has  not  changed  the  func¬ 
tion  and  the  government  has  pro¬ 
gressed  through  three  distinct  phases 
since  its  founding  as  the  Erwin  Band 
Mothers  Club  in  1939.  The  mothers 
of  the  band  members  were  called 
together  at  that  time  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  funds  to  send  the  band  to 
the  National  Regional  Competition 
Festival.  These  women  decided  to 
form  a  permanent  organization.  They 
elected  officers,  adopted  a  constitu¬ 
tion  and  set  their  meeting  for  once 
each  month  during  the  school  term. 

Attendanci  at  meetings  began  to 
fall  off  during  the  next  year  and  the 
club  was  reorganized  as  a  band  Par¬ 
ents  Club  in  the  fall  of  1941.  Meet¬ 
ings  were  changed  to  evening  hours 
and  the  fathers  were  urged  to  attend 
and  many  did.  Larger  projects  were 
promoted  and  the  club  took  on 
greater  responsibilities.  Several 
needed  instruments  were  purchased, 
the  values  of  the  concert  band  was 
promoted,  the  band  competed  in  two 
more  National  Regional  Festivals 
and  membership  in  grade  school  in¬ 
strumental  classes  increased. 

During  the  years  of  the  war  travel 
was  not  possible  and  instrumental 
equipment  was  not  available.  The 


club  members  lost  interest  and  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  on  call  only.  It  was 
not  until  1949  that  the  present  plan 
of  organization  and  government  was 
put  into  effect. 

Civic  clubs  and  business  and  in¬ 
dustrial  firms  were  called  upon  to 
send  representatives  to  meet  with 
committee  of  parents  of  band  mem¬ 
bers  to  devise  a  workable  organiza¬ 
tion  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
school  instrumental  program.  In  a 
discussion  on  organization  this  group 
soon  found  that  suitable  officers  were 
hard  to  get.  Many  good  workers  and 
potential  leaders  were  reluctant  to 
accept  an  elective  office.  The  result¬ 
ing  organization  elects  a  sixteen 
member  Board  of  Directors,  eight 
each  year  for  a  two  year  term.  This 
board  selects  its  chairman,  secretary 
and  treasurer  from  among  its  mem¬ 
bership.  Those  so  selected  act  in  that 
capacity  for  the  club  as  a  whole. 

On  the  question  of  meeting  times 
it  was  soon  found  that  there  were 
many  conflicts.  Erwin  is  one  of  the 
most  overly  organized  small  towns 
in  America.  Since  the  work  of  a 
Band  Booster  Club  is  handled  mainly 
by  committees  it  was  decided  to  hold 
meetings  on  fifth  Monday  evenings 
when  they  occur  on  the  calendar. 
This  limits  regular  meetings  of  the 
Club  as  a  whole  to  about  three  each 
school  year.  This  has  been  working 
very  well.  It  has  been  necessary  only 
once  to  call  a  special  meeting  and 
that  was  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
and  assigning  duties  for  sponsoring 
the  Junior  Band  Clinic  in  our  town. 

The  question  of  a  constitution  was 
brought  up  and  it  was  decided  to 
have  a  committee  draw  up  some  flex¬ 
ible  rules  under  which  the  club 
could  function  and  if  successful  a 
constitution  would  be  drawn  up 
later. 

In  the  study  of  the  need,  this  study 
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Hors  is  the  sggrotsiva  Bosrd  of  Directors  end  Committee  Cheirmen  of  the  Erwin, 
Tennessee  Band  Booster  Club.  Director  Wilkes  S.  Bobbitt,  (author  of  this  article)  is  4th 
from  the  left,  front  row,  while  the  president  of  the  group,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Reeves  is  pic¬ 
tured  at  the  extreme  right. 
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group  found  that  the  County  School 
Board  pfovided  a  Teacher-Director 
and  a  room  in  which  the  band  could 
rehearse  but  nothing  more.  Second, 
that  the  City  of  Erwin,  although  it 
did  not  participate  in  the  operation 
of  the  schools,  but  reaped  the  great¬ 
est  benefit  in  advertising  from  the 
band,  contributed  nothing  to  its  sup¬ 
port.  Third,  that  the  High  School 
Athletic  Dept.,  for  which  the  band 
furnished  music  as  a  feature  at  ath¬ 
letic  contests,  contributed  nothing 
toward  the  band’s  support.  It  was 
found  that,  in  consequence,  the  band 
members  and  their  parents  had  been 
footing  the  entire  cost  of  operation 
thus  far  and  that  no  further  devel¬ 
opment  was  possible  without  addi¬ 
tional  help. 

After  the  re-organization  described 
above  and  the  name,  Erwin  Band 
Booster  Club  was  selected,  work  be¬ 
gan  in  earnest.  Committees  were 
formed  to  meet  with  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  and  Members  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council  and  with  the  High 
School  Athletic  Association.  These 
committees  were  two-thirds  success¬ 
ful  and  we  now  have  annual  appro¬ 
priations  from  both  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  City  of  Erwin. 

A  projects  committee  planned  and 
conducted  a  tag  day  which  has  be¬ 
come  an  annual  affair  and  nets  about 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  pub¬ 
licity  committee  has  increased  at¬ 
tendance  at  concerts  and  musical 
programs  to  double  the  former  num¬ 
ber. 

This  fall  the  Service  Committee 
operated  the  concession  stand  at 
frotball  games.  Although  they  had 
to  pay  fifty  per  cent  of  the  net  profit 
as  rent  the  club  will  realize  over 
three  hundred  dollars  for  the  six 
evenings  work. 

The  next  promotion  which  is  being 
planned  by  the  Projects  Committee 
is  the  Community  Birthday  Calendar 
from  which  they  anticipate  a  net 
gain  of  eight  hundred  dollars. 

Erwin  could  not  have  a  Superior 
Class  B  Band  if  it  were  not  for  this 
active  Band  Booster  Club.  Here  are 
some  of  the  results  of  the  work  of 
the  Club:  Eighty  (80)  new  uniforms 
at  a  cost  of  $5000.00,  two  sousa- 
phones,  two  upright  basses,  four 
French  horns,  two  oboes,  one  bass 
clarinet,  one  tenor  saxophone,  two 
concert  snare  drums,  two  tenor 
drums,  one  Scotch  parade  drum,  two 
bell  lyras,  a  set  of  Band  Risres  and 
thirty-six  orchestra  stands.  What 
next?  You  can  guess.  Two  Bassoons 
and  another  Bass  Clarinet  of  course. 
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THE 

TWIRLING 

WORKSHOP 

(Starts  on  Page  22) 

ment.  In  a  show  routine,  however, 
the  movements  will  be  primarily 
flashy  and  not  always  will  these 
flashy  movements  be  difficult  ones. 
It  is  generally  accepted  that  a  show 
routine  will  not  be  as  difficult  as  a 
contest  routine. 

In  the  body  of  a  contest  routine 
few  movements  are  used  where  the 
hand  holds  the  baton  at  its  end, 
whereas  in  a  show  routine  there 
might  be  several  movements  that  re¬ 
quire  that  the  hand  be  located  at  one 
end  of  the  baton.  The  reason  for 
using  few  tricks  in  a  contest  routine 
where  one  holds  the  end  of  the  baton 
is  that  the  tricks  that  are  done  in  this 
manner  are  usually  “fake  tricks”  and 
they  break  the  continuity  of  the  rou¬ 
tine.  In  show  routines,  however, 
“fake  tricks”  can  be  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage,  since  they  are  usually  easier 
and  they  frequently  have  audience 
appeal.  In  a  contest  routine  alert 
judges  will  recognize  “fake  tricks” 
and  the  twirler  infrequently  aids 
himself  by  using  “fake  tricks.” 

If  rolls  are  included  in  the  body  of 
a  contest  routine,  it  is  usually  a  good 
idea  to  group  them  together  and  ex¬ 
ecute  them  in  one  part  of  the  routine. 
Since  rolls  are  of  a  different  nature 
than  the  other  movements,  it  is  logi¬ 
cal  that  they  should  have  a  place  by 
themselves.  In  a  show  routine,  how¬ 
ever,  the  contrast  that  is  obtained  by 
alternating  the  speed  of  the  routine, 
makes  it  desirable  to  intermingle 
rolls  with  the  other  movements. 

The  body  of  a  contest  routine 
should  be  constant  in  speed  except 
when  one  executes  rolls.  This  is  more 
an  expression  of  skill  than  a  hard 
fast  rule.  In  a  show  routine,  on  the 
contrary,  varied  speed  produces  an 
effect  that  can  be  used  to  “sell”  the 
routine  to  the  audience. 

The  movements  that  one  uses  in 
the  main  “body”  of  the  contest  or  the 
show  routine  depends  of  course  on 
how  well  one  can  do  the  movements. 
Usually  a  contest  routine  should  be 
from  two  and  one-half  to  three  and 
one-half  minutes  in  length.  A  show 
routine  might  very  well  be  longer  or 
shorter  than  a  contest  routine.  Fre¬ 
quently  when  one  does  a  show  rou¬ 
tine  one  has  a  time  limit  set  by  the 
individual  in  charge  of  performers. 
Sometimes  the  rules  of  a  contest 
specify  that  the  contestant  will  be 
allowed  a  deflnite  amount  of  time  to 
execute  his  routine. 

In  both  the  show  routine  and  the 
contest  routine  the  last  portion  of 
the  “body”  of  the  routine  should  con¬ 
tain  your  best  movements.  Every¬ 
thing  preceding  the  last  portion 
should  lead  to  one’s  climax.  The 
climax  should  be  quite  dynamic. 

Immediately  following  one’s  cli¬ 
max  one  should  do  a  salute.  The 


salute  indicates  that  one  is  finished 
and  the  salute  should  be  used  both 
in  a  show  and  contest  routine. 

We  have  had  several  people  re¬ 
quest  that  we  recommend  a  feu- 
ways  by  which  a  twirler  might  cor¬ 
rect  so-called  “jerkiness”  in  a  baton 
twirling  routine.  There  are  no  sure 
or  patented  cures  for  “jerkiness.” 
but  there  are  a  few  procedures  that 
will  aid  one  to  develop  smoothness. 

One  procedure  that  is  always  good, 
is  to  practice  new  and  old  move¬ 
ments  slow.  After  one  becomes  more 
familiar  with  the  movements,  add 
speed  gradually.  If  this  is  followed 
one  usually  is  able  to  execute  the 
movement  both  rapidly  and  smoothly. 

Another  procedure  is  to  practice 
to  waltz  music  as  well  as  to  march 
music.  As  you  know,  waltz  music  is 
in  itself  a  smoother  meter  of  music 
than  march  music  and  frequently  a 
little  of  the  “smoothness”  may  be 
passed  off  to  the  one  who  is  prac¬ 
ticing. 

In  our  next  ‘Twirling  Workshop,” 
we  are  going  to  discuss  “school  con¬ 
tests”  and  “other  contests.”  This  is 
the  time  of  the  year  when  many  stu¬ 
dents  are  thinking  about  entering 
(particularly)  “school  contests”  and 
quite  possibly  their  first  “other  con¬ 
test.”  Before  entering  either  type  of 
contest,  one  should  understand  ex¬ 
actly  what  these  two  types  of  con¬ 
tests  entail  or  consist. 

Again  we  would  like  to  thank  you 
all  for  sending  in  your  suggestions 
and  questions,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  you  will  continue  to  do  so. 
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The  Band  Stand 

(Starts  on  Page  12) 

Forum  on  Broadcasting  the  Football 
Band:  Douglas  Mills,  Athletic  Di¬ 
rector,  U.  of  Illinois;  Harry  G.  Bur¬ 
rell.  Director  of  Sports  Activity, 
WOI-YV;  Ed  Wegener,  Director  of 
Program  Development,  WOI-TV. 

9.  The  Oberlin  Symphony  Band 
of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Ober¬ 
lin  College,  for  their  presentation  of 
the  first  CBDNA  Series  of  Original 
Band  Compositions.  (Arthur  L.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Conductor.) 

10.  The  Chicago  Symphony  Brass 
Ensemble  for  their  concert.  (Trump¬ 
ets;  Adolph  S.  Herseth;  Renold 
Schilke;  French  horn:  Hugh  Alan 
(^wden;  trombone:  Frank  Crisafulli; 
tuba;  Arnold  Jacobs.) 

11.  The  following  members  of  the 
Forum  on  Band  Instruments:  Vincent 
Bach,  The  Vincent  Bach  Corp.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Walter  Mueller,  Penzel- 
Mueller  &  Co.,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y.;  William  F.  Ludwig,  Jr.,  WFL 
Drum  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Ralph 
Thompson,  C.  G.  Conn,  Ltd.,  Elkhart, 
Indiana;  George  A.  Bamford,  Wm.  S. 
Haynes  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Jack  Lin¬ 
ton,  Linton  Mfg.  Co.,  Elkhart,  Indi¬ 
ana;  Owen  Myers,  Continental  Music 
Co.,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

12.  The  following  members  of  the 
music  industry  for  generously  sup¬ 
plying  the  larger  required  instru¬ 
ments  for  proper  presentation  of  the 
original  band  compositions:  The 
Lyons  Band  Instrument  Co.,  Mr. 
Howard  Lyons,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
WFL  Drum  Co.,  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Ludwig, 
Jr.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Lyon  &  Healy, 
Inc. — Mr.  Charles  T.  Stark,  Mgr.’ 
Harp  Dept.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Rteordlugi  of  First  CBDNA  Series  of 
Original  Band  Compositions  Avallablo 

Through  the  services  of  Recorded 
Publications  Company,  1558-1570 
Pierce  Avenue,  Camden  5,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  the  program  of  the  8  manu¬ 
scripts  played  at  Chicago  by  the 
Oberlin  Symphony  Band  are  being 
made  available  in  a  special  album 
composed  of  two  12"  vinylite  LP 
pressings.  Sixty  orders  were  made 
at  the  time  of  the  performance,  mak¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  the  album  $13.00. 
However,  we  understand  that  if  at 
least  100  orders  are  placed  before  the 
pressings  are  made,  the  cost  per  al¬ 
bum  will  be  reduced  to  $10.00.  You 
are  urged  to  help  us  reach  the  100 
order  mark  by  sending  your  order  at 
once  to; 

Recorded  Publications  Company; 
Attention  Mr.  David  H.  Goodman; 
1558-1570  Pierce  Avenue,  Camden  5, 
N.  J.  Here  follows  what  you  will  get 
on  these  two  records  containing  al¬ 
most  1%  hours  of  contemporary 
band  music  all  written  within  the 
past  several  years; 

SIDE  I 

Symphony  for  Band  (Gould)  20:00 
Concert  Overture  for  Band 

(Kemble  Stout)  .  4:10 

24:10 


preiiJent'i 

Wleiia^e 

Greetings  to  members  of 
the  College  Band  Directors 
National  Association!  A  new 
year  has  begun  with  new 
objectives  and  new  obliga¬ 
tions.  New  songs  will  be 
written,  new  voices  will  be 
heard,  new  musicians  will  be 
on  the  march.  New  ways  of 
improving  our  teaching  and 
our  bands  will  be  discovered 
if  we  put  renewed  effort  and 
hope  into  our  work. 

Let’s  try  to  keep  the  spirit 
of  sparkling  newness  to  ev¬ 
ery  contact  we  have  with 
our  students.  One  of  the 
blessings  of  music  is  that 
each  performance  is  a  new 
one,  and  no  performance  is 
exactly  duplicated.  Our  chal¬ 
lenge  for  the  year  should  be 
that  each  performance  is 
better  than  the  last,  that 
each  band  member  improves 
a  little  each  time  he  plays. 

Let’s  keep  the  changes  for 
the  better.  Let’s  support  the 
tone  a  little  better,  let’s  fin¬ 
ish  the  phrases  a  little  bet¬ 
ter,  let’s  treat  each  other 
better. 

We  have  o  fine  spirit  with¬ 
in  our  group,  but  let  s  keep 
it  a  spirit  ever  new,  accept¬ 
ing  new  personalities  and 
new  music  with  a  welcome 
and  a  response  that  will 
make  1953  the  best  yet! 

Sincerely, 

(Signed)  Clarence  Sawhill 
President,  CBDNA 


SIDE  II 

Concerto  for  Saxophone 


(Brant)  (Rascher)  .  18:30 

Psalm  for  Band 

(Vincent  Persichetti)  .  8:30 


27:00 

SIDE  III 

Angel  Camp  (Charles  Cushing)  14:55 


Capitol  Sketches 

(3rd  &  4th  Movements) 

(Harold  Kidder)  .  9:10 

24:05 

SIDE  IV 

Symphony  for  Brass  and 

Percussion  (Reed)  .  13:45 

(2nd  &  3rd  movements) 

Tension  (Charles  Carter) .  8:45 

22:30 


Here  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  sound  record  of  the  7th  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  which  will  make 
the  printed  record  of  the  Book  of 
Proceedings  even  more  valuable.  Act 
today  since  this  is  a  limited  edition 
and  quantity  will  be  limited  to  the 
number  of  sets  ordered  in  advance. 
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Your  Flute  Questions 

(Continued  from  Page  41) 

Endreson,  Woodwind  Moods — 3  Ru 
Endresen,  Woodwind  Revels  No.  2 — 
4  Ru 

Kummer,  Trio  Op.  24 — 5  CB 
Kummer,  Trio  Op.  53 — 5  CB 
Kummer,  Trio  Op.  59 — 5  CB 
Vogt,  Adagio  Religioso — 3  Ru 
Bouffil,  Grand  Trio  Op.  8 — 5  CB 
Bouffil,  Trios  1-2  and  3  Op.  7 — 4-5 
CB 

Other  Woodwind  Combloatloos 

Bach,  Choral  Prelude  for  2  Fits.,  Bn. 

or  B.  Cl. — Grade  4  Publisher  K&K 
Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue — Oboe, 
Clar.  and  Basn. — 4  BHB 
Chiaffarelli  Serenade  (FI.,  oboe,  clar.) 
-3-4  Alf 

Frangkiser,  Trion  a  belle  (FI.,  Cl., 
Bsoon.)-^  BHD 

Kummer,  Trio  in  F,  1st  Mov’t.  (FI., 
Cl.,  Bn.) — 5  Ru 

Paradisis,  Sonata  (FI.,  Cl.  and  Bn.) — 
3  BHB 

Stringfield,  Chipmunks  (FI.,  Cl.  and 
Bn.)— 4-5  EM 

Bach,  Three  Pieces  (FI.  or  Ob.,  Clar. 
and  Bn.) — 4  Wit 

Bach-Page,  Trio  Polonaise  (Ob., 
Clar.  and  Bn.) — 3  OD 
Mozart,  Divertimenti  Nos.  1,  2,  3,4,  5 
(2  Cits.,  Bn.)  Wit 

Mozart,  Andante  and  Menuetto  (FI., 
Oboe  and  Bass  Cl.) — 3  CF 

Fleasoros  of  Poo 

There  are  six  books  in  this  series 
ranging  from  nine  to  fourteen  num¬ 
bers.  Very  few  of  them  are  tran¬ 
scriptions.  The  price  for  each  book — 
piano  accompaniment  included  —  is 
$4.00.  We  believe  that  this  is  “the 
best  buy”  to  be  had.  Published  by 
C.  B.  Please  see  the  January  1951 
publication  of  your  School  Musician 
for  “Key  to  Publishers.” 

Keynote  Music  Service 
Dear  Mr.  Burston: 

Thank  you  for  your  correctional 
advice.  As  you  very  well  know,  the 
only  fellow  who  never  makes  a  mis¬ 
take  is  the  one  who  does  nothing. 
Maybe  that  too,  should  be  considered 
a  mistake.  Anyhow  and  incidentally, 
the  address  of  the  School  Musician — 
for  the  past  eight  years-^has  been  28 
East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illi¬ 
nois.  At  the  time  of  our  next  meeting 
— and  may  it  be  soon — the  treats 
must  be  assumed  by  both  of  us.  Sin¬ 
cerely  and  appreciatively  your  friend 
Rex  Elton  Fair 


"Bow  Guide"  As  Violin  Aid 

(Starts  on  Page  4) 

a  most  important  contribution  to  the 
National  String  Instruction  Develop¬ 
ment  Program.  .  .  .  Congratulations! 

Price  90  cents.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  practical  idea,  write 
direct  to  Scherl  and  Roth,  Inc.,  2845 
Prospect  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
attention:  Educational  Division. 
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Here  it  is  February  1953  and  time 
to  begin  thinking  about  contest  ma¬ 
terials.  This  of  course  pertains  to  our 
musical  organization  as  a  whole. 
However,  it  takes  individuals  to  com¬ 
pose  an  organization,  hence,  the 
individual  becomes  important  to  the 
organization  and  its  success. 

As  an  illustration — should  we  have 
a  weak  Oboe  player  or  a  weak  Bas¬ 
soon  player,  or  any  instrument  that 
shows  a  weakhess,  we  ultimately 
have  a  weak  organization  to  a  certain 
extent.  At  least  we  can’t  expect  our 
organization  to  be  tops.  This  is  where 
we  as  individuals  play  an  important 
part  in  the  success  of  our  contest 
programs  by  becoming  proficient  on 
our  respective  instruments. 

We  all  realize  it  is  necessary  and 
important  to  pick  or  choose  materials 
within  our  reach.  This  is  always  a 
problem  for  the  Band  Director.  The 
Band  Director  realizes  the  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  various  sections  of  his 
or  her  organization  and  must  of 
necessity  choose  materials  accord¬ 
ingly.  Should  some  of  you  students 
wonder,  or  shall  we  say  “beef,”  about 
the  materials  chosen  by  your  Direc¬ 
tor — you  can  rest  assured  there  is  a 
very  definite  reason  for  their  choos¬ 
ing. 

Personally,  I’ve  done  and  still  do 
a  great  deal  of  judging  for  all  types 
of  contests  and  have  learned  many 
things  from  other  peoples’  judgment 
in  choosing  the  materials  they  do 
for  their  organizations.  Upon  hearing 
any  Band  or  Orchestra  play  in  com¬ 
petition  my  first  impression  is  to 
analyze  the  strength  and  balance  of 
each  section  of  that  organization 
rather  than  the  materials  chosen.  If 
the  material  chosen  is  properly  done 
your  organization  is  going  to  sound. 

It  is  only  natural  that  if  we  have  a 
weak  Oboe  player  in  our  organiza¬ 
tion  and  we  are  trying  to  play  some¬ 
thing  with  important  Oboe  Solos  in 
it  the  performance  sounds  poorly. 
Your  Band  Director  nor  you  as  an 
Oboe  player  want  this  to  happen. 
However,  the  Clarinet  section  is  get¬ 
ting  along  nicely  in  this  particular 
number  and  likes  to  play  it  and  can’t 
understand  why  it  is  not  used.  This 
can  be  true  of  any  section  in  an 
organization. 

Until  we  as  players  have  played  in 
our  band  or  orchestra  long  enough 
to  be  able  to  hear  all  of  the  sections 
simultaneously,  such  as  the  Director 
does,  then  only  can  we  really  under¬ 
stand  why  it  is  important  for  the 
Director  to  choose  the  proper  mate¬ 
rials  for  contest  numbers. 


Sand  nil  quntflont  dtracf  to  lob 
Organ,  Woodwind  Studio,  ISI2  Stout 
St.,  Donvar  2,  Colorado. 


It  really  takes  time  and  effort  on 
the  part  of  any  player,  regardless  of 
his  chosen  instrument,  to  become 
what  we  normally  term  “MATURE.” 
We  become  mature  only  when  we  are 
able  to  play  our  instrument  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
fellow.  What  the  other  fellow  plays 
is  just  as  important  as  what  we  play 
and  these  various  parts  must  all 
congeal  as  one  which  becomes  the 
organization  in  its  perfection. 

One  weak  link  in  a  chain  makes  a 
weak  chain.  So  it  is  with  our  band 
or  orchestra — one  poor  section  makes 
a  poor  organization.  When  the  proper 
music  is  chosen  perhaps  this  weak¬ 
ness  doesn’t  show  up  so  badly.  In 
other  words,  I  know  I  have  a  weak 
link  in  my  chain  but  so  far  I  haven’t 
been  forced  into  a  position  of  testing 
its  weakness,  etc. 

Should  I  have  a  weak  Oboe  player 
I  certainly  am  not  going  to  use  a 
number  with  a  lot  of  important  Oboe 
Solos  in  it.  This  not  only  shows  every-^ 
one  that  we  have  a  weak  Oboe  player 
but  it  also  shows  very  poor  judg-. 
ment  on  my  part  for  choosing  such 
a  number.  In  the  final  analysis  we 
as  an  organization  make  a  poor 
showing  when  otherwise  we  perhaps 
could  have  made  a  fine  showing  by 
not  exposing  our  weak  players,  etc. 

When  it  comes  to  our  Solo  Contest 
numbers  then  we  have  a  more  dras¬ 
tic  decision  to  make.  Here  the  soloist 
is  the  whole  show  and  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  careful  in  their  choice  of  solo. 
We  either  play  it  or  we  don’t.  What 
ever  is  done,  good  or  bad,  is  within- 
ourselves.  We  can’t  blame  any  one  as 
being  a  weak  link  except  ourselves. 

My  opinion  along  this  line  is  this — 
I  would  much  rather  judge  a  Soloist 
that  plays  a  number  within  their 
realm,  one  they  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  and  can  fully  play,  rather  than 
one  that  is  just  a  little  over  their 
head,  so  to  speak.  This  weakness  is 
so  easily  detected.  One  is  struggling 
with  notes  rather  than  performing 
music.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get 
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a  younger  student  to  understand  this 
problem.  JLust  playing  so  many  notes 
is  no  more  music  than  just  to  say  so 
many  words  in  making  a  speech. 
There  must  be  a  subject  or  theme 
along  with  the  proper  expression  to 
make  any  idea  clearly  understood,  be 
it  music  or  otherwise.  Then  only  do 
we  express  ourselves  properly.  Will 
have  more  to  say  along  this  line  next 
month.  Then  we  should  begin  to 
think  about  the  Solo  Contest  as  well 
as  other  phases  of  the  Spring  Festi¬ 
val  program. 

The  preparation  for  any  event,  be 
it  music  or  otherwise,  is  wherein  lies 
the  work.  We  prepare  for  a  school 
dance,  a  school  play,  a  school  concert, 
a  P-T-A  program,  or  what  not.  When 
the  event  takes  place  and  everything 
goes  well,  we  who  had  part  in  its 
preparation  stick  out  our  chest  and 
as  the  expression  goes  “pop  the  but¬ 
tons  off  our  vest.”  But  believe  me — 
there  were  times  during  the  prepara¬ 
tion  previous  to  the  successful  pro¬ 
gram  when  things  were  going  a  little 
rough  and  we  would  liked  to  have 
been  assigned  to  some  other  project. 
However,  let  us  remember,  should 
we  have  been  assigned  to  some  other 
part  of  the  proceedings,  they  prob¬ 
ably  had  a  rough  go  too. 

Anything  worth  while  requires 
work  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
someone.  When  we  accept  this  fact 
gracefully,  do  what  is  necessary  for 
good  performance,  then  are  we  en¬ 
titled  to  pop  the  buttons  off  our  vest 
and  be  proud  of  doing  so. 

The  nucleus  of  this  conversation 
centers  around  one  point,  “balance 
of  organization.”  When  we  think  of 
a  balanced  organization  musically,  we. 
think  of  a  band  or  orchestra,  or  a 
musical  group  of  any  type,  of  which 
its  members  or  players  are  of  equal 
ability  in  performance.  The  various 
sections  of  the  organization  should 
play  in  a  similar  grade  of  perform¬ 
ance.  Should  we  have  a  fine  Trumpet 
section  with  a  poor  Trombone  sec¬ 
tion  as  its  partner  we  do  not  have  a 
balanced  organization,  and  so  on 
down  through  the  various  sections. 

In  many  cases  this  presents  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  Band  Director.  Person¬ 
ally,  we  go  through  this  period,  every 
so  often,  at  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado.  I  am  sure  most  schools  of  any 
type  have  this  experience.  How'ever, 
it  can  be  avoided  to  a  great  extent 
in  Public  School  Systems  by  setting 
up  a  proper  preparatory  class  of 
instruction  of  which  I  know  many 
schools  have.  This  doesn’t,  however, 
change  our  position  as  an  individual 
making  up  an  important  part  of  our 
Band  or  Orchestra.  If  we  are  a  weak 
link,  regardless  of  circumstances,  we 
must  of  necessity  improve  ourselves 
to  the  point  of  balance  with  that  or¬ 
ganization  in  order  to  improve  the 
organization  as  a  unit. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the 

mid  west  national  band 

CLINIC  held  in  Chicago  December 
13,  14,  15.  As  usual  I  had  my  eyes 
and  ears  wide  open  and  I  learned  a 


great  deal  in  general.  I  made  some 
new  friends  and  met  a  great  many 
old  friends.  Again  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  enjoying  a  visit  with  our  congen¬ 
ial  mutual  friend,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
Forrest  McAllister.  He  is  a  grand 
person. 

Have  made  some  notations  for  fu¬ 
ture  reference  regarding  my  visit  to 
Chicago  which  I  will  talk  about  later. 

So  long  for  now.  See  you  next 
month. 

M-G  Has  Amplifier 

(Starts  on  Page  4) 

Midnight  gray  and  slate  Hammerloid 
with  ivory  knobs  and  white  lettering 
on  black  base.  The  top  is  removable 
and  the  user  has  the  option  of  3- 
speed  automatic  record  changer,  3- 
speed  manual  record  player  or  single¬ 
speed  manual  player,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  recommended  for  mobile  opera¬ 
tion. 


cian  Jan.  ’53),  “Melody  in  Music,” 
and  now  “Harmony  in  Music.”  This 
film  explains  how  harmony  enriches 
music.  It  shows  the  relationship  of 
harmony  to  chords,  how  these  chords 
are  built  and  how  harmony — 
whether  in  instrumental  or  choral 
work — supports  melody  and  rhythm 
to  add  vitality  to  and  greater  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  music. 

The  King’s  Musick.  Two  reels,  18 
minutes.  16mm  Black  &  White. 
Rental  $2.50.  Sale  $55.00  British 
Information  Service. 

A  tour  of  the  Royal  Military 
School  of  Music  at  Kneller  Hall. 
Here  in  the  British  Army  School  of 
Music  we  see  training  in  conducting 
and  in  playing  many  instruments.  It 
also  shows  the  development  from 
old-world  types  to  the  modern  in¬ 
struments  they  make  and  use.  Ex¬ 
cerpts  from  A  Sunday  evening  pub¬ 
lic  concert.  Climax  of  massed  bands 
playing  “Abide  With  Me.” 


Audio-Visual  Aids 

(Continued  from  Page  43) 

melody.  They  are  encouraged  to  cre¬ 
ate  their  own  playing  of  a  violin, 
tuba,  piccolo,  flute,  chimes,  piano, 
marimba,  cornet  and  French  horn 
are  shown.  Traugott  Rohner,  Associ¬ 
ate  Professor  of  Music  Education, 
Northwestern  University  is  the  edu¬ 
cational  collaborator. 


Harmony  in  Music.  Color  or  Black 
and  White.  14  minutes.  Coronet 
Films.  16mm.  Color  $125.,  Black 
and  White  $62.50. 

This  is  the  third  in  this  series.  First 
is  “Rhythm  in  Music”  (School  Musi- 
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EBONITE  CLARINET 

Guaranteed — $  1 1 8.00 

Complete  with 
6-Piece  Plush-Lined  Case 

To  Satisfy  ivory  Quality 
and  Prko  Oomamd 
oMoofaetorod  by 

W.  R.  YERKE.  Inc. 
Mitchell  Indiana 


LesHer 

BASSOON 


Standard  full 
Heckel  System 
selected  Hard  Maple 
Body . . .  beautifully  finished 
in  rich  mahogany. 

Try  a  LESHER  .  .  .  then  decide. 


,  .  .  for  tonal  qualities 
.  .  craftsmanship  .  .  .  and  beauty. 
. .  on  every  count . . .  the  LESHER 
BASSOON  stands  out. 

Compare  .  .  .  and  you'll 
choose  LESHER 
every  time. 


1S09  CASSOPOIIS  ST. 
ELKHART,  INDIANA 


DON'T  LET  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRE 
Check  the  Date  on  Your  Wrapper 


CRACK  PROOFED  Granadilla  Wood  OBOES 
Hond-modo  by  mottor  craftunon. 
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Clcissified 

Adverlijdng 

CAN 


And  Will  bring  CASH  to 
yoH  or  your  school's 
Music  Fund 

Why  not  sell  those  unused  uni¬ 
forms,  choral  robes,  instruments, 
and  equipment.  There  are  those 
who  need  what  you  don't  need.  If 
you  make  reeds,  vrrite  music,  or 
have  audio-visual  aids  to  sell,  take 
a  classified  ad  in  The  School  Musi¬ 
cian  magazine  and  watch  it  go  to 
work  for  you. 

Rates  .  .  .  (each  individual  ad  re¬ 
quested)  15c  per  word  or  25  words 
for  $3.00  (lOc  each  additional 
word);  or  50  words  for  $5.00  (5c 
each  additional  word).  Cash  MUST 
accompany  each  order.  Ten  percent 
discount  for  1 0  -  consecutive  -  issue 
order. 

(nffnctivn  Snpt.  IfSZ) 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


THOUSANDS  OF  BARGAINS.  Bind  and 
orchestra  instruments.  Accessories,  sullies.  New 
and  “CertiSed  Kebuilt”.  All  brands.  Fulljr  guar¬ 
anteed.  You  can  equip  your  musical  organiza¬ 
tion  for  “half  the  price”.  Why  not  let  ns  show 
you  how?  Write  today.  Over  40  years  service 
to  schools.  Music  World — Free  aptitude  test — 
rental  plan — school  budget  plan — recruiting  aids. 
Write  our  Educational  Department  for  these  free 
aids  and  illustrated  caulog  with  thousands  of 
bargains.  Meyer's  Musical  Exchange  Company, 
4S4.L  Michigan,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


FIFTY  BLUE  BAND  CAPS  like  new  $100.00. 
Fifty  Black  $100.00.  Fifty  Blue  Uniform  Coats 
$100.00.  Forty  Blue  Coats,  Cai>s,  Leather  Belts 
$150.00.  F'orty  White  Shawl  doublebreasted  Coats 
$100.00.  Directors  Coats  $5.00.  Caps  $2.50.  White 
Orchestra  Coats  like  new.  Cleaned,  Pressed. 
Shawl's  doublebreasted  $8.00.  Tuxedo  Trousers 
every  size  $6.00.  Bargains  Tuxedo  also  Full  Dress 
(Tails).  Brand  New  Fold  Up  Opera  Hats  $20.00 — 
Others  $15.00.  Minstrel  Suits  $7.00.  Clown  Bundle 
odds  $7.00.  Red  Wigs  $4.00.  Ten  different  curtains 
(8x16)  each  $15.00.  Derby  Hats  $3.00.  FREE 
LISTS.  A1  WalUce,  2453  N.  Halsted,  Chicago. 


FOR  SALE;  King  Baritone  Saxophone  CL 
$190.00.  Conn  Baritone  Horn  GL  $145.00.  Conn 
Victor  Cornet  GL  $100.00.  New  Conn  Wood 
ClUrinet,  $145.00.  American  Standard  Flute, 
$85.00.  Latest  model  Martin  Trombone  GL 
$120.00.  New  Gerard  Oboe,  $175.00.  Selmer  Alto 
Saxophone  GL  $190.00.  Conn  Alto  Sax  GL 
$135.00.  Conn  and  Martin  Tenor  Saxophones 
GL  each  $185.00.  All  instruments  sold  by  us 
are  guaranteed  like  new.  No  sale  unless  you  are 
satisfied  in  every  way.  Tell  us  what  you  need 
and  we  will  save  you  money.  Send  for  instru¬ 
ment  bargain  and  repair  price  list.  Blessing's 
Musicians  Supply  and  Repair  Company,  Elk¬ 
hart,  Indiana. 


UNIFORMS.  Used,  fine  condition.  Standard  style 
and  colors  easy  to  match.  Write  us  before  you 
Iniy.  Suite  604,  220  South  State  St.  (Thicago  4,  III. 


APPROXIMATELY  60  COMPLETE  BAND 
UNIFORMS  in  good  condition.  Maroon  concert 
style  coat  with  Sam  Browne  belt,  grey  trousers  with 
maroon  stripe  and  maroon  band  cap.  Contact  A.  C. 
Hollinger,  Kilgore  High  School,  Kilgore,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE.  67  BAND  UNIFORMS.  Wool  whip¬ 
cord,  doublebreasted  red  coats,  li^ht  gr^  trousers, 
with  gold  trimmings.  Assorted  sizes.  Good  condi¬ 
tion.  For  further  information  contact  Hans  Uber- 
seder.  High  School,  Yeagerstown,  Penna. 


BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS 
— Resized  and  refinished  by  our  factory-trained 
repairman  with  many  years  of  experience.  As- 
suriim  you  the  finest  (quality  of  factory  repairing, 
rebuildiiu|  and  refinishin$.  Fast  service  and  low 
prices.  Write  for  our  ptice  list.  The  Paramount 
Company,  formerly  Southeastern  Music  Com¬ 
pany,  22  Baker  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta  3.  Georgia. 


50  BAND  UNIFORMS,  complete  with  orange 
jackets,  black  trousers,  black  Sam  Browne  belts 
and  hats.  All  complete,  and  newly  dry-cleaned.  Make 
an  offer  to  Earl  Isaacs,  Bloomer  High  School, 
Bloomer,  Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALE:  45  complete  navy-white  trim,  mili¬ 
tary  style,  wool  uniforms  with  leather  Sam  Browns. 
There  are  extra  coats,  |>ants,  and  caps.  Any  rea¬ 
sonable  offer  will  be  accepted.  Write  Mrs.  Henry 
Curtis.  Sedalia,  Colorado. 


NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  purchase 
plan  available  on  reconditioned  instruments.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  cornets,  trumpets,  clarinets,  trombones, 
and  other  reconditioned  instruments  available  fpr 
rental.  Write  us  for  details,  also  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelsons  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


75— DOUBLE-BREASTED  Band  Uniforms  and 
hats.  Dark  Blue  serge  with  Red  trim,  red  and 
white  citation  cord  and  gold  buttons.  Made  by 
DeMoulin  Brothers  and  Company.  Uniforms  are 
all  sizes  for  grades  and  Junior  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  and  are  priced  for  quick  sale.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  W.  W.  Chunn,  In¬ 
strumental  Director,  Jr.  High  School,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Illinois. 


HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  and  new  instru¬ 
ments.  Just  what  schools  are  looking  for.  Big 
stock  of  sonsaphones,  upright  bass  horn,  baritone 
horns,  mellopnones,  alto  horns.  French  horns, 
saxophones  of  all  kinds,  clarinets,  comets,  trum¬ 
pets,  trombones,  etc.  Write  us  for  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelson's  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


MAKING 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HINES  CLARINET  — SAX— OBOE  — BAS¬ 
SOON —  ENGLISH  HORN  are  used  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  leading  music  directors,  artists,  teachers, 
conservatories,  bands  and  major  symphony  orches¬ 
tras.  Reeds  made  from  choice  Frejus  cane  from 
French  Var  Valley  fields,  properly  seasoned.  Reeds 
with  balance,  brilliancy,  pifeh,  power  and  long-last¬ 
ing  qualities.  Clarinet  and  sax  in  “ligit”  and  “V” 
cuts  in  “L.  Hines”  Signature,  Hines  “Supreme” 
and  Hines  “Superb".  Double  reeds  of  finest  hand- 
nude  profe-ssional  quality.  Sensible  prices.  We  will 
furnish  you  with  oboe  and  bassoon  cane  in  gen¬ 
uine  French  for  reed  making.  French  oboe  tubes 
available.  Cnllalwrators  in  France — Switzerland — 
England — USA.  Artists  of  world-wide  reputation. 
Ask  your  dealer  today  for  HINES  REEDS  or 
write  for  full  details.  HINES  REF-DS,  513  South 
Natchez,  Kosciusko,  Mississippi. 


FIRE  BATONS  COMPLETE  or  pre  assembled 
kit  that  you  finish  in  15  minutes.  Free  pamphlet  on 
fire  twirling  including  best  twirls  to  use,  how  to 
make  colored  fire,  and  safety  hints.  The  Welty 
Products  Co.,  Sturgis,  Mich. 


BAND  MUSIC  for  sale  at  half  price  from  the 
personal  library  of  the  late  Peter  J.  Gustat;  former 
director  of  the  Sebring  High  School  Band.  Contact 
Mrs.  P.  J.  Gustat,  102  Emerson  Drive,  Sebring, 
Florida. 


It  you  plan  to  enter  School  Twirling  Con¬ 
tests,  you  must  perform  the  series  of  REC^UIREO 
RUDIMENTS.  This  book.  “An  Interpretation  of 
the  National  High  School  Competition  Re¬ 
quirements,"  will  show  you  these  rudiments  is 
clear  cut  style. 

Every  beginning  end  advanced  twirler  should 
have  this  book  tor  continuous  study  end  re¬ 
view.  Sob  Roberts,  famous  west  coast  twirler 
and  teacher,  says  *'1  use  this  book  (or  ell  of 
my  beginning  students  and  teachers.'' 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 
Price  $1.00 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

2t  last  JochsM  live.,  Chicace  4.  Ill 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarineta,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sonsaphones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26.  Michigan. 


OBOES-REEDS.  I  will  make  your  reeda  per¬ 
fect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch; 
$1.50,  6  for  $8.00.  New  and  used  oboes,  English 
horns,  Loree  and  others.  Vandoren  Clarinet 
Reeds ;  sealed  box  of  25 ;  $3.25.  Reed  making 
materials.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard  Lane. 
Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 
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